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ABSTRACT ~" 

This book contains three essays presented as lectures 
at Georgia State ^University in April and May 1981. The authors are 
educators in Canada and Great Britain. The introduction, written by 
Edgar B. Gumbert of Georgia State University, provides an overview of 
educational' trends and developments on which the topics of the three 
essays are based. In the first paper, "Education against Poverty: 
/Interpreting British and American Policies in the 1960s and the 
1970s," "by Harold Silver, the social consciousness raising period of 
the 1960s is examined in relation to an historical analysis of 
'educational policy making in the United States and Great Britain. 
Connections between national educational systems and their historical 
and* social contents are described. The second paper, "Ideology and 
Educational Research," by Michael F. D. Young, addresses tducational 
research as a s'ocial institution and concludes with suggested 
alternatives for conducting and analysing educational -research. The 
relationships among knowledge, power, arid social class are discussed. 
In the third paper, "Deference to Authority: Education in Canada and 
the United States," Edgar I. Friederiberg presents Several definitions 
of authority and assesses the role of schools in shaping children's 
thought processes. Levels and patterns of authority arid understanding 
of youth are identified. (FG) 
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Introduction 

Edgar* B. Gumbert 



The pspers included in this volume weteoriginally presented 
lectures «t Georgia Stats University in April and May, 1861. They • 
were the first set of lecturee given in the Visiting Scholar Lecture 
Series sponsored annually by theCentor for Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion and theCollsge of Education,andtheyhavebeen only slightly 
revieed for publication. 

, The speakers were not asked to conform to a single theme for the 
lecture ifriei; rather, they were invited to prepare lecturee baied on 
neearch currently in progress or recently completed. 

There is considerable coherence among the issues investigated 
and the concerns expreeeed in .tits papers* and this is a reeult of 
their common tiee to a recent period of educational history—the 
1960s and 1970s. Harold Silvers* set himself the formidable task 
' of writing an educations! history of tha 1960s and 1970s, with 
specie) attention to the effecte of education on poverty. Bothof the 
other epeakers in the series mad* singular contributions to the 
intellectual life.of those decades, Michael F.D. Young plsced the 
sociology of education and theeodology of knowledgeatthecenter 
'of debates about school policy. Edgar Z. Friedenberg called atten- 
tion to euch important educational matters as internal ephoof 
organization, the methods of teaching and of evaluation employe! 
- in achools, and the varied and potent educational mechanisms by 
' which dominant groups impoee their educational and cultural 
•ideas on subordinate groups. 
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• Educators generally concede that the 1960s and 1970s constitute 
ah especially important period in educational history. They alio 
acknowledge that, despite the scholarly attention the period rightly 
has been given, its educational record still remains an enigma. No 
dpubt the mystery arises in part from the difficulties inherent in 
writing an account of the recent past. It is hoped that the three 
studies included in this volume will to some extent overcome this 
problem and help to solve some of the several remaining mysteries 
of the 1960s and 1970s. The challenge is to see what worked for 
educators during this period, what didn't, and why. * 

The task of analyzing educational policies during the 1960s and 
1970s is made easier by the existence during this period of signifi- 
cant similarities in the ideologies and institutions of industrial 
nations. This shared context framed the education problems and 
influenced the policies that were adopted for their solution. Espe- 
cially in Britain and the United States there was substantial agree- 
ment on a brqad range of social, political, and economic ideas and 
policies within which educational debates proceeded. There were at 
least two main joints of convergence: First, government involve- 
ment* in the management of the economy helped to coordinate the 
efforts and aims of capital and labor and^ttempteff to minimize 
unemployment and inflation through a variety of educational and 
economic policies* Second, governments sought to provide a min- 
imum standard of living below which noae of their citizens could 
fall. This meant that governments provided services such as job 
training, health care, and moderate-cost housing that were not 
readily available from the private sector Governments also pro* 
vided features such as job safety, unemployment insurance, and 
environmental protection to help prefect individuals from circum- 
stances with which they could not contend alone. 

In Britain these measures were thought of as elements of social- 
ism; in the United States they were thought of as the politics <rf 
liberalism. Agreement was derived from common efforts to dehl 
with similarly changing social realities. Both nations contended 
domestically with affluence and with rising economic and educa- 
tional expectations. The broadly similar trends during this period 
encouraged educational and cultural borrowing. Educational ideas 
and practices were readily exchanged between Britain and the 
United States, as the paper by Harold Silver clearly shows. The 
educational war against poverty went from the United States to 
Britain, but the high hopes and the resourceful practices of "b^en 
education" travelled the other direction, to cite only two examples. 

American liberalism, the ideological source for many of the edu- 
cational ideas and practices that were transported to Britain 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s, was informed by several striking 
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articles of faith, foremost among which was a c^evout belief in social 
justice* in the perfectablility of man and his world, and in a good life 

-without limits for all. liberal proponents of change saw themielves 
as messengers with a mandate to. csnvert people to goodness both 
at home and abroad. The domestic and die foreign ideological 
fevers were connected and they burned simultaneously. They were 
derived from the optimistic conviction :that the world could and 
should be made over. The liberal vision sought both to alleviate the 
iniquities and inadequacies of the presf nt age andio gratify emerg- 

r ing new expectations. At home liberals believed that the nation 
could be housed and fed, that deteriorating cities could be reno* 

• vated, that alienation and misery could be eliminated. Abroad they 
tried to defeat communism by using military force and to build new 
nations by providing foreign loans and technical assistance. Poli- 
cies in Vietnam disingenuously combined war and nation- 
building. 

The decade of-the 1960s especially was a period' during which 
liberal ideology and the social sciences joined forces, united in their 
delight with the prfcspects of human and social engineering. Educa- 
tionists promised remarkable solutions to individual and social 
problems made possible by an unprecedented application of new 
pedagogical materials and techniques. Their promises were con- 
sistent with the optimistic ideals of the time. It was believed that 
education, properly managed, could bring untold benefits to indi- 
viduals and to society. Learning, technology, and human nature 
ware linked. Human nature* it was claimed, could be changed by 
appropriate learning environments. New concepts and techniques 
of learning proliferated. The use of schooling as a social panacea 
was reflected in an emphasis on urban education, compensatory 
education, education for the disadvantaged or the "culturally 
deprived/* Head Start, Upward Bound, and other related pro- 
grams. Education strategies were put on and taken off like 
fashions. Parental opposition to them was considered a product of 
ignorance and an enemy to be fought and eliminated. All of the 
strategies promised to free people from the fetters that prevented 
them from reaching their full human potential 

The success of these foreign and domestic liberal programs rested 
on three foundations: on the truth of the various theoriesTmerming 
the policies that were being pursued; on the ability to pay for the 
policies; and onthe general acceptance and perpetuation of estab- 
lished authorities— Congress, the President, political parties, 
schools and universities, among others. 

Paradoxically, these foundations were being challenged at the 
very time. the policies that rested on them were being most ardently 
applied. The theories were seen by critics to be integral parte of a 
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messianic ideology that had a blinkered and narrow vision of What 
had to be done and of how to do it, both at home and abroad. 
According to the critics, selected aspects of American culture had 
been idealized, and any person who did not conform to them was 
thought to be either inferior or wicked, or both. Critics said that 
thoughtless pride and hatred rather than truth and feirneis guided 
the ambitions of policy-makers, 

It does seem now that the liberal ideology was at once vain and 
innocent, Things were promised that could not be delivered. School* 
, ing alone could not heal the ills of American society, nor could 
military or political and economic intervention abroad create a 
brove new world. * 

Many expensive programs were based on hastily formulated and 
carelessly examined theories. This was perhaps especially true ip 
education, where sensationalism and opportunism if* research cen- 
ters were at times in league with the wrongheadedness of some of 
its practitioners. When many of the liberal initiatives of the 1960s 
- failed, or were perceived to hove failed, attention turned Quickly to 
their costs. Critics argued that expenditures on education oftd wel- 
fare services, and to a less extent on military services, involved no 
. careful judgment on need or costs. Liberal programs, it was said, 
threw money at problems, and generally more was believed to be 
better. Educators frequently took this position. During the 1970s 
the incontrovertible discovery was made that America did hot have 
the unlimited resources that would make possible endless casual 
experimentation and waste; there were material and social limits to 
national growth. The value of the dollar declined, the costs of vita) 
ttpports increased, and the American position in the international 
economy weakened. The working assumption that more was better ^ 
became intellectually and politically discredited by 1980. 

The general acceptance of established authorities waned, partly 
as a consequence of their own policies and conduct. In one impor- 
tant sense the social reforms of the Great Society were aborted by 
their champions when they tried to bring their concept of a social 
democracy into existence by employing technocratic means. The 
protest movements of the 1960s reflected a general a^reness that 
I the major institutions and processes of American polities were in 
conflict with certain basic ideas about freedom, equality, and par 
ticipatory forms of government. The feeling was that technocracy 
had replaced democracy. National affairs were managed frorfi the 
top and were impervious to popular feeling. In the interests of 
"rationality** and "efficiency/* Americans were governed accord- 
ing to what was deemed good for them. Congress, critics said, 
adapted itself to technocracy and transferred much of its power to 
4 noneleeted experts. \ 
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Schools and universities, likeCengress, lost some of their author- 
ity by allying themselves with technocratic elites, both publicand 
private, ana by assenting to diecredited national military, and 
industrial manpower objective!. Political parties, according to the • 
critics* merely helped rationale and^egitimize an Increasingly 
* * antidemocratic political eystem. The office of th* President lost 
much of its authority as a result of President Nixon** unlawfu}/ 
conduct during his terms in office. f 

Similar criticisms of educational and political institutions were 
texpressed in Britain during the 1960s and 1970s bat the authority of 
: British institutions was not as deeply challenged as it was in the 

* United States. Nevertheless, thtfurban riotaln Britain during the 
spring and.summer of 1081 led some British Jeader* to liken the 

• seriousness and difficulty of the challenge to the one faced by the 
United State* in the v 1960s* The riot* in Britain *ai*$d questions 
familiar to Americans about problems of law enforcement* police- 

' community relations, racial tensions, yduth unemployment, urban 
decay, rising crime, ancl political extremism. 

Similarities should not be stressed too much, of course?, but the 
debate in Britain in 1981 produced arguments about causes and* 
cjirts for these problems similar to those of the Kerner Commission, 
appointed by President Johnson to investigate riots ifi the United 
States in the 1960s. Major programs to fight poverty and improve 
race relations were called for The scale of the riots to date has been 
comparptively smaller .than the riots in the United States during 
the -1900a: but the challenge to established authorities may prove to 
be a historicaPWatershed similar to the one produced by the riots 
and the civil rights movement in the United States in that decade. 

Today we are experiencing a moment of more than routine inter- 
est in educational history. Iri virtually all nations, especially indus- 
trial nations, new answers to educational questions and new 
approaches are being sought in efforts to legitimize (or to re* 
legitimize) the authority of schools and of school knowledge. In 
order to understand the potential of on educational system's pres- 
ent, it unnecessary to understand its past. . /£ 
/The historical work to reevaluate thja educational record in4Jri- 
ta'in and the United States in the 1960s and 1970s haanow begun, 
as the paper by Harold Silyer included in this volume attests. 
Important questions are being asked. Issues relate to success and 
failure and to a selection from among the many educational initia- 
tives of those decades of the projects that should be con tinued, even 
if in modified form, ■ 

In the United States today th^re is a strong and persistent feeling 
that the educational hopes of the 1960s and 1970s weregrand-and 
failed— illuiions. Accomplishments regularly fell short of inten- 

ERIC. .« 10 
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tional Inadequacies and imperfections in educational theory and 
practice during those decades now loom very large* 

Perhaps it is not surprising that an exaggerated assessment of 
what could be done was followed by an equally exaggerated assess- 
ment of failure. The fervent educational efforts in the 1960s and 
1970s were instigated by ideology, and it is likely that the reactions 
to those efforts also have a strong ideological component. 

Scholars like Harold Silver who are especially interested in the 
1960s and 1970s are only beginning to be able to evaluate aims 
against results. Of <*ourse, it is entirely possible that educational 
programs in those decades included more subtle arid nfore various 
work than has been commonly thought by critics. Failure in all' 
educational efforts is not obvious nor has if been conclusively 
demonstrated. It is also possible that some important and promis- 
ing changes took place in perception and practice during those 
decades, and these changes should be properly evaluated in terms 
of context and of the continuity of the past with the present and the 
future. Schooling, as a result, might evolve into something with 
greater range and consideroteness than it has displayed to dote. 

This important and puzzling period in educational history can 
probably best be understood by seeing it in comparative perspec- 
tive. Comparative studies of two nations can help provide meaning- 
ful general statements about historical patterns and causes. By' 
demonstrating the connections between educational systems and 
their historical and social contexts, comparative studies can help 
guard against uncritical borrowing of educational principles and 
practices; they can also help identify principles and practices that 
likely could be successfully transplanted^ 1 

Harold Silver, in the paper included in this volume (a preliminary 
report on a larger study still being eonducted).*hopes to arrive at a 
general understanding of educational trends by examining the 
causes and results of educational strategies against poverty in 
Britain and theJJnited States in the 1960s and 1970s. His compara- 
tive historical methockliffors from a simple historical description of 
single cases that cannot justify causal statements and from the 
statistical comparisons of the social sciences that isolate individ- 
ual "indicators" from their historical setting. Rather, it seeks to 
determine the factors that led to the different educational policies 
and to arrive at general statements about causation in particular 
historical contexts. 

This is potentially a very fruitful method, but it is risky since its 

success depends on the scholar's initial selection of the factors 

whose causal relevance is to be investigated. Silver avoids the 

worst pitfalls of this method; he rejects theories that claim that 

immutable forces, such as the inherent characteristics of capital* 

•i ^ 
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ism. determined British and American educational policies in the 
19<j0s and 1970s. He is not a determinist of that simple kind. He 
does not ignore the scope for choices that ''objective conditions" 
frequently leave to the actors in the processes of history. He ana- 
lyzes the beliefs and values that preceded and accompanied British 
, and American soeial and educational reform efforts. He holds that 
values and changes in values offer on important key to understand* 
ing the direction educational change might take in a country 
Hence the roles of cultural traditions, of dominant or emerging 
ideas, of political movements, and of creative personalities ore ^ 
examined as factors that could determine the choice between alter* 
native policies in objective situations. * i 

Silver's approach to the study of the relationship of education to 
poverty rejects tjie dramatic scenario of failure in favor of a bal- 
anced analysis. He adopts a perspective that is not limited by the 
views either of the educators who formulated the educational poli* 
eicis of the 1960s and 1970s o* of their detractors. He questions the 
ideas of bdlh sides of the debute. He seeks to identify the false 
premises and the half-truths, and the mistakes in judgment to 
which they led. But he* does not reject outof-hand the multfple 
initiatives of those decades. He thinks some of the critics of liberal 
reform of the 1960s and 1970s have been too judgmental in manytif - 
» their conclusions, locking sufficient historical sense of the climate 
of ideas prevalent at the time. To Silver it is too simple to soy that 
the educational initiatives of the 1 9B0s and 1970s, especially those, 
against poverty, didn't matter, or hod it all wrong— or that the 
• fashion is out. He does not give us a catalog of misuses and abuses. 
He tries to identify the successful contributions as well as the errors 
of those decades, both of which can enhance Aiture educational 
strategies. * 

The relative merits of the social ond educational policies of the 
1960s and 1970s will no doubt bchotly debated for some time to 
tome. Silver has. with thoroughness and insight, posed questions 
and laid down some of the term* for any debate that is to ensue 

One of the central issues to be examined for those decades is the 
relationship between knowledge and power, since educational 
research occupied a prominent place in educational policy discus 
sions. both substantively and financially. At least two broud con 
captions . of how knowledge and power interact -have been 
formulated <1» Knowledge^provides an instrument a ruling class 
can use for its own interests; hence the ruling class, aided by a 
self serving ideology, "discovers" knowledge that perpetuates its 
power The discovery of a new body of knowledge presents the 
possibility that a new class of people can emerge and* through 
" institutions of their own making, wield a new kind of power: there 
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fore ideological shifts, which bring with them new value structures, 
preserit opportunities for the emergence of a new ruling class. En 
* both formulations knowledge is linked to forms of hegemony. 

Michael F.D. Young has beeri" examining hegemonic relation- 
ships in education for the last decade, a theme that he explores 
further in the paper included in this volume. Perhaps more than 
any other educationist in Britain or the United States jtoring this 
period, he has demonstrated the relevance of the serology of 
knowledge, thought by many scholars to be an arcane and irrele- 
vant branch of sociology, to the sociology of education. In fact, in 
1971 he claimed thatthe sociology of knowledge and the sociology 
of education were the same branch of intellectual inquiry. 

This "new sociology of education,*' as Young called it, reflected 
one of the main themes of the 1960s and 1970s— the susceptibility of 
the methods and findings of science to ideology and to entrenched 
structures of .power. "Knowing*' was influenced by the place in 
historical time and in the social structure of the "knower." Accord- 
ing to Young, educational theorists have hypotheses about how 
children learn, aboutthe relationships of knowledge to individual 
development and of school to society, that are constantly being 
revised but are embedded in deeper underlying conceptions from 
which they are difficult to detach. 

We can, I think, infer two levels of "knowledge": a surface le^yel 
that consists of scientific hypotheses and the findings of educa- 
tional research; and a deeper level that provides the more elusive 
denotative framework withih which the surface hypotheses get 
their sense. Taken together these two levels of knowledge funda- 
mentally influence educational practices. Our assumptions and 
institutions create the phenomena in terms of which we see educa- 
tional needs and treatments. We classify pupils and put them in 
special therapeutic centers for "appropriate*" treatment by employ- 
ing categories and systems of our own creation, often with the grim 
consequences vividly described by Edgar Z. Friedenbesg in his 
paper. Educational research attempts to say what is trtie and what 
is false about educational practice, but this activity creates regimes 
of power— for example, of administrators over teachers* as Young 
shows in his analysis of the research conducted in Britain by 
Michael Rutter and his associate^; and of teachers over pupils, as 
Friedenberg shows in his interpretation of research done by Jules 
Henry and Ray Rist in the United States. 

Theorists are not certain that complete detachment of the power 
of educational research from the forms of hegemony within which 
it operates in educational institutions is possible. What does seem 
likely, however, is that power can be reduced or made amenable to 
* control if the potential meanings of ideas, and the conditions that 
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make their extension possible* are carefully analyzed. Therefore, in 
order to reveal the power that ideology and certain kinds of 
research exercise over educational practice (wittingly and unwit- 
tingly), and to avoid the unwanted effects of that power, Young 
calls for ethnographical and interpretive sociological studies that 
open the "black box" of schooling and bring to light what goes on in 
classrooms; for research initiated by teachers and pupils; for histor- 
ical research; and for a public debate on the content and contml of 
education* * 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s Edgar Z. Friedenberg con-** 
ducted educational research similar to the ethnographical research 
Young calls for. Working within the American tradition of class- 
rooiy observation and micro social science that stretches back at 
least to Willard Waller's 1932 study of The Sociology of Teaching, 
Friedenberg fn several studies examined the effects of the social 
conditions of classrooms and of teaching styles on the learning of 
children. His work also examined macrolevels of education and 
society, for he assumes that the smallest matters of school organi- 
zation and conduct are influenced by, and reveal, larger patterns of 
power and control, and the reverse. 

Friedenberg's work" has helped enlarge the American public's 
- understanding of the special needs of adolescents and youths; tod ^ 
if coming of age in America is less self-destructive, if young people 
are treated more thoughtfully, and if they can conduct their lives 
with more dignity today than in the past, it is partly because 
Friedenberg spoke out determinedly and persuasively on their 
behalf. ^ 

Moreover, the scope of this work has gone beyond education 
narrowly conceived. Friedenberg has examined authority in its 
different forms and has demonstrated its sometimes insidious 
effects on both individuals and groups. He has shown, for example, 
how authority can sometimes degenerate to a form of exploitation; 
and he has dextrously used Nietzsche's notion of ressentiment to 
show how exploitation leads simulaneously to the growth of spite 
and rancour and to the erosion of decency and liberty in ostensibly 
affluent and democratic nations. He had helped place French soci- 
ologist Jaeque Ellul'e outstanding works explicitly in the center of 
educational and political debates in the United States; likeElluI, he 
has argued that technological development produces poverty and 
inequality, among other products, despite democratic political pro- 
cesses. He has suggested how the enemies of an open society easily 
can camouflage themselves by adopting the guise of the helping 
profusions and by using the language of therapy. Several of these ^ 
themes are further explored in his paper in this volume, especially 
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the link between rational and irrational authority and forms of 
hegemony in Canadian and American schools. 

Education in many nations around the world currently is in 
uneasy but significant transition. Political traditions are b£ing 
altered in theory and in practice. This is especially tfue for the 
nations discussed in this volume— Britain, Canada, and the United 
States* Changes in educational theory are taking place. There is 
generally less passion or conviction about what schools can do* The 
high hopes and promises of the 1960s and 19170s are gone. Educa- 
tion is moving toward something else. The three scholars whose 
works are included in this volume, all of whom are thoughtful 
critics of educational research, think«researeh*catt help guide this 
evolution of education toward something of greater range^ and 
richness than existed in the past. But they all call for changes in the 
way educational research is conducted. They recommend a chas- 
tened form of research, one sensitive to the limitations of time, 
place, and human constructions; one that leads not only to 
"rational** and "efficient" decisions but to an increase in meaning 
and understanding. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, educational aims were inflated and 
generous resources were dissipated. The pretentious language and 
the dense and rapidly* developing political setting made it difficult 
fur educators to separate proposals that had pedagogical merit 
from those that were merely novel or momentarily seductive. This 
period of history will leave a clear imprint on whatever follows it. 
No doubt ideological extravagance in educational discourse and 
much thoughtlessness m educational practice will continue. Never- 
theless, this volume, drawing on another tradition that was kept 
alive during this period, hopes to help bring about a more chaste 
discourse and more thoughtful practices. * 
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If in the 1970s we had to try to understand and evaluate the 
disillusionment with and decline of some confident educational 
policies of the previous decade, in the 1980s we are having to 
contend with what appear to be fundamental changes of direction. 
This is now as true of the United States as it has been of Britain 
since the late 1970s, and the changes in both countries (and not 
only there) are being carried out partly in the name of revised 
educational attitudes, more profoundly in the name of economies 
and public economies. In the 1960s especially, in the United States 
and in Britain as well as in many European and other countries, 
education was elevated to a central role in soei&l and economic 
policy making and planning in pursuit of the ideals of the Welfare 
State or the War on Poverty or the Great Society or simply social 
change and the solution of major social problems. In the 1970s, 
education stood in uncertain light just off center stage. We have 
begun the 1980s with the scene dominate^ by a traditionalist or 
conservative dramatis personae and with education somewhere in 
the shadows waiting to reappear in the later act of what we do not 
yet know to be a mystery or a melodrama. We only know it will not 

be a comedy. . . 

Those of us who had any commitment to the policies or the 
intentions that began to be formulated and followed in the 1960s 
must now ask the question: In ayearortwo.or fourbrfive.shallwe 
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'go bapk, start afresh, pick up the pieces, or define new goals? How 
isolated will surviving policies be from any sense qf comprehensive 
understanding or real direction? If I cannot accept ttfe anti-policies 
or crudities of the present, how do J rethink the recent past? In the 
United States, in Australia, and in Britain, I think we have to begin 
to put the postwar decades into better and more helpful perspeo* 
tive, and there is a real historical job to do in exposing the sources of 
renewed action. Hope and utopia are not enough. We shall need to 
be active qgain before long, not just defensive, in pursuit* of a 
relationship between education and social advance. 

Looking back at the education-poverty relationship, then, what 
are the problems? If Berger and Luckmann aifd the new sociology, 
and Michael F.D. Young and the new sociology of education, haVe 
taugfiVus anything in the 1970s, it has been the importance and the 
difficulty of defining the problem—the need to be aware of how 
knowledge and problems are constructed, who controls tfiem, what 
structures of power lie* behind the question mark. Whoever might 
claim the theoretical responsibility for defining the problem* I 
would in fact see this as predominantly a historical issue, though * 
we are all in the business, I think, of deeding wl^at is a theoretical, 
a sociological, a |glitical, or a historical question or answer It is 
important now ttiVuild a clear narrative of the 1960s and 1970s, to 
debate the interpretation, to see what choices have been and 
/remain available, and what new pressures a^e building up around 
us. From the perspectives of a research project only just begun, I 
would like to focus bn the 1960s in Britain and the United States, 
and underline some problems of conducting the retrospect* 

A poverty-education connection is a nineteenth as well as a twen- 
tieth century phenomenon. At various stages of the past tworen tur* 
ies that relationship has been defined with a variety of emphases. It 
has been interpreted as an ethical relationship, with education 
being called to social rescue, to induce right behavior, to help the 
victims of social change to accept oldf or modified values. It has 
been an economic relationship, expressed in terms of the contribu- 
tion of education to manpower provision, or to the lNontainnie|itof 
public "expenditure (for example, in the form of the cheapness of 
schools as compared with the public bill for crime and pnkmsi The 
relationship has been expressed in political terms, with education 
being asked to reinforce social stability as new electorates have 
entered the country or won political suffrage. The relationship has 
been expressed^ in both radical and conservative terms, and the 
ensuing educational and social policies have been defined and 
interpreted in te^ms of both— often barely separable. The distance 
between the^ conservative hope that education protects an old order, 
and the radical hope of educational contributions to social improve- 
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ment and reorganization, in fact, has not always been easy to 
establish.- * 

in the past two centuries the &Jueation*poverty relationship has 
Mm underlined at points that can be plotted along different kinds 
of axes— demographic, economic, industrial— and none of the 
graphs of the timing and the rhythm of the connection have yet 
proved entirelv satisfactory— though recent work in the United 
States by Kaestle and Vinovskis. and by Tyaek and his colleagues, 
has been revealing and helpful A What is dear is that the connec- 
tion, real or intended, has been associated with the rhythm at 
which poverty has been discovered land rediscovered in both coun- 
tries in the $ast two centuries The awareness>of the extent and 
concentration nt poverty in Britain in the industrializing period of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the heightened 
awareness of poverty and its implications resulting in the mid- 
nineteenth century from the writings of Mayhew. at the end of the 
nineteenth century from the researches of Booth and Rowntree. 
and the rediscovery of chroni ^poverty by British sociologists such 
as Titmuss. Audrey Harvey* and Willmott and Young in the 1950s 
and 1960s relate to the reemergenee of education as tf central policy 
instrument in various forms. They directed attention both toward 
poverty and toward its apparent effects. 

In a variety of ways education has also been linked with poverty 
ov er the past two centuries at times of heightened public conscious 
ness of the need to protect the social order by reasserting ideal 
social and national types. This has been true of periods of immigra 
tion and social tension, and-aa in the 19fH)a-during periods ot 
what appear to be potential ^difficult or sensitive social changes 
All of those linkages between educatiofTand poverty are incomplete 
and even misleading as explanations, sink* at the same time educa- 
tion has become an autonomous demand, an ideal, a right, a claim 
as a cultural or economic asset. The relationship is therefore too 
complex and fluid to subordinate to some simple social control 
theory If the nineteenth century established education as a central 
social mechanism, it also witnessed its emergence as a constantly 
changing battlefield. There is no one simple and straightforward 
explanation of the*confiden<* of a Horace Mann or a Lyndon 
Johnson, of a Robert Owen or an Anthony Crosland, in education 
as a basic strategy for eradicating poverty. 
• What, if anything, was new and different about the emphases 
and strategies and definitions of the 1960s? It is useful to begin with 
the United States and to look at the context in which the rediscov 
ery of the education poverty relationship in postwar America took 
place The central thrusts of the rediscovery were expressed in 
terms of a new and mart effective federal politics of education, new 
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forms of intervention through education, a new scale of funding 
and newly defined target populations, a new concentration of inter* 
est in disadvantage, and a conjoint interest in community action 
and compensatory strategies. 

The context out of which the rtage of policies emerged, especially 
from 1964. included the growing federal interest in educational 
policymaking in conditions of the cold war uhd technological * 
\ change— symbolized by the space race that began with sputnik in 
1957 and the passing of the National Defense Education Act the 
following year The context included, perhaps most of all. the civil 
rights movement of the late 1950s and the new militancies, public 
* action, and orchestration of demands and policies that aceompa- 
* nied and grew out of it, It is against that background that poverty 
began to be rediscovered, conceptualized, and translated into politi- 
cal terms by President Kennedy and his close associates in the 
period 1962-64. Up to this point there had been a widespread belief 
tji both the United States and Europe that poverty as a major social 
issue, and defined as such, had been cured or had gone away. As a 
significant issue, and expressed in that vocabulary and form, pov- 
erty surfaced as a political issue only in 1964. ° Sundquist com* 
men ted in 1969: 

Lyndon 'Johnson had added the word "poverty" for the first 
time to the lexicon of recognized public problems when he 
proclaimed. "This administration today, here and now* 
declares unconditional war on poverty in America," Until 
1964. the word poverty" did not appear as a heading in the 
* index of either the Congressional Record or The Pubhc Papers 

of I he President * 

For the previous two years the Kennedy administration had been 
seeking its new frontiers, and Kennedy's experience of Appalach- 
ian poverty had contributed to a heightened sense of social policy 
involvement The familiar story of Kennedy's reading of Michael 
Harrington's The Other America is neither apocryphal nor trivial, 
and there ts clear evidence that that book, together with thq semi- 
nal review of it by Dwight McDonald, captured a moment of Aware- 
ness and urgency and made its dimensions politically accessible. ' 
Harrington himself was to be invited to take part in the first pov* 
erty prografn task force. By 1 96^*64 a nunftier of factors were begin- 
ning to coincide and to provide the basis on which Johnson was to 
act after Kennedy's assassination; 

One important element in interpreting the growing interest in 
poverty and education as related issues is the emphasis that many 
analysts have placed on the absence of any serious direct link 
between the poverty interest and major public pressures, including 
the civil rights movement itself. In the period preceding 1964 there 
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were, it is true, no discernible pressures for anything that could be 
described as a poverty program. The unemployment rate was low, 
the poor were unorganized and were, in Murphy's words, making 
"no demands for such legislation."" Yarmolinsky, writing in 1969. 
described the 1964 task force that planned the Economic Opportun- 
ity Act as issuing a number of memoranda, one of which was 
entitled " Why Ihe Poverty Program is Not a Negro Program/* This 

was ^ 

devoted primarily to the fact that the poverty problem in Appa 
laehia and theOzarks was almost: entirely a white problem and 
the Deep South was a white as well as a Negro problem, I he 
crisis of the northerri ghetto was simply not foreseen in any* 
thing like its present critical character by the draftsmen ot the 
program." 

In determining the roots of educational policies in the 1960s, and 
of any other policies, of course, it has to be remembered that fore- 
sight does not have to be clear— va&ue messages, memories, and 
fears can be translated into political action and social policy, as the 
history of inner city issues, for example, often shows. However, in 
the absence of a clear relationship between popular pressure and 
the Johnson declaration of war on poverty, some analysts have 
also looked to the debates of the late 1 980s and early 1 960s for other 
sources of ideal and energy and have found, for example, a major 
starting point in the discussions of juvenile delinquency, with* 
which Robert Kennedy was particularly associated." Others have 
seen the 1964 programs as coming at a "pause" in the civil rights 
movement and haye emphasized its likely regrouping and renewal 
as part of the consciousness underlying the Great Society rhetoric. 
The poverty program, claimed Raab in 1965, was "part and parcel 
of the Negro revolution, of the direct action demonstrations and 
anarchic ghetto restlessness/*' 

What is clear is that the succession of education bills that had 
ended nowhere in previous sessions of Congress had not been 
linked directly to poverty. The 1963 National Education Improve* 
rnent Bill, for example, when discussed in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, raised, like so many previous bills, issues to 
do with federal aid to the states, vocational education, higher edu 
cation opportunities, and so on, but was not directed toward a 
specific target population. 1 " The language, concepts, and linkages 
of 1964*65 are altogether different. They embody a number of fac- 
tors that, coming together, rapidly announced the presence of a 
new consciousness, new emphases, and the launching of a new 
\hetorie. They contain elements of civil rights and desegregation, 
of the political objectives of Kennedy and Johnson and their close 
associates, and also of the newly and rapidly emerging ideas and 
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research and experience of work being* promoted by some of the 
foundations, notably the Ford Foundation/ with people like Ylvi- 
suker from the latter quickly contributing to the new movement, 
The result was "an interacting sequence of theory, experiment, and 
demonstration that produced new strategic and tactical concepts 
for whatbecame the Wpr on Poverty."** 
• It was on that basis thpt the Economic Opportunity Act was 

« passed in 1964, authorizing expenditures that produced Head Start 

in 1085 and Follow Through two years later. This was the basis of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

* «ESBA), part of a wide ranging attack on the "root causes of pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty" and representing the widely held belief 

* * that poverty, having been discovered, would now soon be 

abolished ' \ ' 

The year 1964 was the beginning.of a ferief heroic period in which 
ideas were debated, advice taken, task forces established, drafting 
done, policies defined and canvassed, ancfaegislation enacted." It 
was soon to become clear that the confident and specific strategies 
* *, in many cases postponed or disguised old conflicts and coniusiorit* . 

and that expectations and expansionist educational aims had in, 
many eases been dressed in extravagant stage costume. For Hubert 
'Humphrey education had beeome^the key to the door through 
which the p^or can escape from poverty." 54 Fpr Johnson the prob- 
lem was not one of income redistribution: the American people 
"are going to learn their way out of poverty."^ In May 1964 John- 
son told the students of the University of Michigan: 

In your time we have the opportunity to move not only toward » 
the rich society and the powerful society, but upward to the 
Great Society. The Great Society .% . demands an en J to pov- 
erty and racial injustice* to which we are totally committed in 
' our time. But that is just the beginning. The Great Society is a 
place where every child can find knowledge to enrich his mind 
and to enlarge his talents ... It is a place where the city of 
man aerves not only the needs of the body and the demands of 
commerce, but the desire for beauty and the hunger for 
community. 10 



The New Republic liked that enough to reprint it in a book entitled 
America Tomorrow: Creating the Great Society. The dismissal of 
all or any of this as mere rhetoric, ou idealism gone sour, or political 
opportunism, or whatever, does not help. This was on important 
American moment that has to be understood, and the roles of the 
newly conceptualized poverty and the educational war against it, 
its extent, its* targets, and its limitations, have to be disentangled 
and evaluated as the decisions of real people responding to real 
imperatives and choices* 
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The British narrative and *ts component parte begin quite differ- 
ently. If there was a heroic period it has to be a much earlier one, 
surrounding the publication of the 1942 Beveridge Report oapost- 
war social security, the drafting and publication of the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act, and the period immediately following the war. with the 
election of the AtUee Labor government, and the enactment of a 
series of legislative concern* with health, welfare, and 
nationalization. 

The British moment, if you like, was one that used a vocabulary 
&f construction and planning, and public ownership and control, 
not warfare. The goals were expressed in terras of the ending of a 
remembered, prewar experience of widespread unemployment and 
poverty, and the legislation waain part a socialist commitment, in 
part a set of wartiroelwremisea redeemed. The problem of the 1960s 
in Britain was one of increasing realization that the postwar mea- 
sures had beifen cloaked^n a fair measure of idealism, and that 
serious underlying problems remained. 

The rediscovery of poverty was an important feature of British 
social policy -and social administration in the 1950s, and related 
directly to social-class analysis, the influential interpretation of 
working-Hass culture conducted by Richard Hoggart, and the 
community-directed sociology that emanated outstandingly from 
the Institute of Community Studies. Poverty was rediscovered in a 
context quite different from the pressures and concerns of 1950s 

America. , 

A second and crucial discovery in 1950s Britain was that eduea* 
tion. as embodied in legislation and practice, had not made the 
expected inroads info the class structure. The implementation of 
the 1920s and 1930s Slogan "secondary education for all" under the 
1944 Education Act had not significantly affected ^distribution 
of education and social opportunity as perceived at the time in. for 
example, access to grammer school, to academically oriented exam- 
inations, and to higher education. The sociologists mustered by 
David Glass in the early* and mid-1950s, the crucially influential 
Social Class and Educational Oppmtunit\hy Floud, Halsey and 
Martin in 19S8, and the increasing importance of the spciology of 
education had by the 1960s altered the pattern of public discussion 
and redirected public attention. m v. • 

Whatever the later criticisms of their definitions and theoretical 
positions, the sociologists of the 1950s and 1960s profoundly altered 
the agenda of social policy discussion. They made eoeial class, as a 
concept and a set of issues, as basic to the British debates of the 
1960s as race had become for the United States. 

The focus of educational discussion in the mid-1960s, especially 
after the election of Harold Wilson's Labor government in 1964. 
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was the comprehensive school. The discussion did not point 
directly toward the concept of poverty, but it did so obliquely as a 
concern with social justice, fairness, equality of access, and educa- 
tional efficiency and opportunity. By the late 1950s and early 
1060s, however, other forms of social and political action and ideal 

J had begun to shape discussion of all forms of social policy. The 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and the New Left made their 
impact on a whole range of discussions that had for a long time 
been seen as outside tfre concerns of popular politics, and the issues 
of education and poverty we^e beneficiaries of newly released ener* 
gies of this kind. In addition, by the end of the 1950s the profile of 
the British social structure had begun to alter 8ignifieant]£r4Fhe 

^ newly defined problems uf affluent youth and adolescents were 
obviously not far from any discussion of education. The main 
period of West Indian, Asian, and African immigjrattolTwas during 
the late 1950s: By the 1960s sharper awareness was beginning to be 
expressed of the stresses of the inner city, of concentrations of 
poverty, of social problems, of crime, of the anxieties of an increas- * 
ingly pluralist society. The policies which were sought and adopted 
did not necessarily coincide, as was also true of the United States, 
with* moments of gr^at economic or political pressures, but they 
certainly related to a sense of potential and major causes for con- 
cern. As in the United States, although to a lesser degree, the new 
policies were formulated in expansionist and confident terms, 
though British politicians and government commissions expressed 
themselves more guardedly than their counterparts in the United 
States! 

A 196*3 Advisory Council report on pupils " of average and less, 
than average ability" (the definition of the terms of reference is 
interesting) contained a chapter on "Education in the Slums''. 8 ^ 
The Robbing Committee on higher education in the same year drew 
heavily on the work of the sociologists to demonstrate that 
working-class children were not being recruited adequately to 
advanced secondary and higher education. 18 The Plowden Com- 
mittee of 1963*8? on children and their primary schools soon fol- 
lowed, with its emphasis on positive discrimination and 
Educational Priority Areas, and on forms of educational and social 
action not unlike the se of mid-1960s America. Of all the reports, 
Plowden placed the poverty-education relationship most firmly at 
the center of its concerns. 19 

By the second half of the 1960s a remarkable eonvergerice of 
definitions, vocabulary, research, and policy formulation had 
taken place between Britain and the United States, even if the scale 
of implementation was vastly dissimilar. The contexts, starting 
points, national structures, und public issues were incredibly differ- 
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ent, and historically thfr cannot be diimissed ai merely different 
expressions of underlying dilemmas of varieties of capital^ 
society. American liberalism \e not the iamejas British aocial de- 
mocracy, and neither of them is homogeneous. It is not helpful, 
* historically, to attempt to write off the two sets of transatlantic 
actors as puppets manipulated by the same demon or underlying 
force 

It is not possible hero to itemize in detail the British and Ameri- 
can policies that emerged within such a short space of time in the 
middle and lote>1960«, but it is important to underline the general 
pattern. In the UnitedStates between 1964 and 1967 the Economic 
Opportunity Act authorized federal expenditure for a variety of 
purposes connected explicitly with poverty and launched the pro- 
cesses that quickly resulted in community action programs and 
Head Start. With doubts about the gains beingmadeby HeadStart 
children being sustained in the elementary school, President John- 
son autho^zed Follow Through in 1967, a project poised uncer- 
tainly between a service model to supplement Head Start and an 
experimental, developmental model to improve early schooling.* 
Prom 1965. Title I of ESEA operated through the states, but federal 
funding dnd guidelines as to target populations and expenditures, 
and federal monitoring of action by the states, brought poverty and 
educational policy centrally into a new profilee-f federal action. Job 
Corps Vista, Upward Bound.and an enormous number of related 
federalstate. and local projects that followed the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, publieally and privately funded, rapidly made 
new strategies and vocabularies familiar, with the concept of com- 
pensatory education at the center of the exercise. 

In Britain, from 1984 to the end of the decade, the move toward 
comprehensive reorganization centered on government circular 
19/65 that put pressure on loeol authorities to submit reorganiza- 
tion plans to end selection at the age of eleven and establish the 
comprehensive secondary school. This was the period of the peak of 
research and publication regording the relationship between social 
class and the family on the one hand, and the school on the other.*" 
The Plowden Report proposed its policy of positive discrimination 
in favor of children in poor environments, and its recommendation 
for the designation of Educational Priority Areas CEPA) was acted 
upon. EPA action research projects were funded and were to pro- 
duce in 1972. 1974. and 1975, the* most notable reports on British 
compensatory (or complementary, as the project organizers pre- 
ferred) educational schemes on anything like a scale that can be 
compared with the American experience.^ The use of Urban Aid 
money for preschool purposes from 1969 and thecstabhshment of a 
National Community Development Project in 1970 completed a 
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picture that-at 'many points resembled the American one, 

While Washington was busy in the 196d* jvith academies and 
specialists of many kinds, advising the federalfeo vernment and its 
agencies on the whole range of educational concerns, London was, 
though to a much more limited extent, bringing together the British 
equivalents to advise the parties *in this context mostly the Labor 
party), and to talk to publishers Jn Britain this was the great agei*f 
the literature of education, disadvantage, and deprivation; of the 
comprehensive school; of education and social change; of education 
^ and social class; and of sociolinguistics, education and streaming, 
testing, and selecting* 
There are immediate points about all of this to underline* First, 
9 the American experience, especially from 1961, attracted substan- 
tial attention and large numbers of inquiring visitors from the 
United Kingdom. A. H. Halsey, with J. Ploud and C. A* Anderson, 
made some of the parly American literature widely known in Bri- 
tain. m The Ford Foundation afcd the Organization for Economic 
Control .and Development arranged a conference in the United 
States in January 1969 at wliich European participants could 
ex^lpre the issues with some of their American counterparts: ' M and 
Marris and Rein published a welbknown account of poverty and 

* community action in the United States.^ Members of the Plowden 
Committee visited the United States to see and discuss some of the 
American developments. The Plowden Report makes only rare 

•* reference to the American projects, but the report is extensively 
constructed in ways that suggest what was learned from across the 
Atlantic. Halsey's 1972 report on the EPA projects contains a chap- 
ter on "Poverty and American Compensatory Education.'* The 
fortunes of Head Start and its evaluations were as familiar to 
British educationists as tiiey were to Americans. Although the 
American desegregation and busing issues were followed atten- 
tively in Britain, they had little echo by comparison with the pov- 
erty program^. 

Two aspects of British experience transmitted important mes- 
sages in the reverse direction. First, the British infant school, the 
"open classroom*' and "progressive education" attracted incredible 

* postwar American interest and were as important to the transat- 
lantic airlines as the American programs were* The infant class* 
room was widely, if not always realistically, reported in the United 
States, and its apparent "informal" methodology was incorporated 
into some of the "planned variation" models available to Head 

1 Start and Follow Through children*^ Second, the British sociology 
of education and social class had important echoes in the United 
States, both in the 1960s and then in the radical review it encoun- 
tered at the beginning of the 1970s, most notably in the volume on 
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Knowledge and Control edited by Michael F. D. Young.- • The out- 
standing contribution to the American developments was that of 
Basil Bernstein, whose early work on working-class and middle- 
class language "codes" was widely used by influential early- 
childhood and education specialists in the mid-1960s. Deutsch, for 
example, used Bernstein's work in 1964 to explain "tKe communica- 
tion gap which can exist between the middle-class teacher and the 
lowefdass child/' and Deutsch' s whole vocabulary of class analy- 
sis was probably influenced by Bernstein.* 4 Bereiter and Engel- 
mann used Bernstein in support of their approach to Teaching 
Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool in 1966 and in develop- 
ing the idea of an "academically oriented preschooHorculturally 
deprived children."- 9 

The various kinds of interchange contributed, of course, to the 
shared confidence and the shared sense of a major shift in public 
attitudes to social issues and their educational implications. The 
vocabulary of "disadvantage" and "compensatory education" and 
"cultural deprivation" was shared initially with confidence and 
then increasingly with uncertainty, as attacks were mounted on 
the concepts of "cultural deprivation" and "compensatory educa- 
tion" on both sides of the Atlantic," Shared confidence inevitably 
meant shared disappointments, shared debate, shared confusion. 
What,-after all, was poverty? What did the concepts and the policies 
actually mean when stripped of their expansionist economic 
assumptions? Was it possible to discuss the education-poverty rela 
tionship without imposing middle-class values? What, in Atlanta 
or Liverpool, did "maximum feasible participation of the poor" or 
similar phraseology really mean? 41 What implications for policy 
were there in the Westinghouse evaluation of Head Start , or in the 
Coleman Report, or in Jencks' Inequality? 

Alongside all of this kind of sharing, we have to remember other 
elements of it. Britain was sharing with other West European 
countries, including Germany, France, and Sweden, attempts to 
restructure secondary education under pressures for democratiza- 
tion. The American and British issues were discussed in European 
forums, and underpinned the interests of the OECD. Australia has 
been discovering poverty and the British and American experience. 

The questions of int erpretation that arise from all of this are 
obviously extremely difficult, The most contentious of the interpre- 
tations has related to outcomes, and the problems can be expressed 
- in three ways, t 

First, they have to do with the difficulties of evaluation. It is 
clear, for example, that between 1965 and 1974 the available evalu- 
ations of ESE A Title I were of little or no value, since the lack of 
proper guidelines, experience, and standardization meant that the 
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data produced were unusable. The results were CI) the mandate in 
1974 to the National Institute of Education to conduct its Compen- 
satory Education Study, and (2) the contract with System Develop- 
ment Corporation to conduct the still ongoing Sustaining Effects 
Study. Neither of these has had the notoriety of earlier evaluations 
of, for example, Head Start and Follow Through, since their results 
have been more positive and encouraging. The difficulties encoun- 
tered by evaluators in interpreting some of the data, especially in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, willmake it difficult for historians to 
see much of the evaluation produced as helpful in making serious 
interpretations of the projects and their outcomes. 

Second, and directly related to the former, are measurement diffi- 
culties. Since the 1966 Coleman Report, it has been difficult to 
understand what kind of measures are appropriate as well as really 
indicative. Measurement techniques have been used that are not 
only controversial within the scholarly community, but are also 
hgsed on criteria that have too often been taken for granted, The 
comment has been endlessly made- that cognitive measures are 
neither as reliable as often claimed, nor indicative of more than a 
-^fraction of the outcomes, intended and unintended, with wbich^ 
educational processes are concerned. In relation to Follow 
Through, for example, one of the sponsors has pointed out major 
areas, such as motivation and parent involvement, that are ignored 
by the measures and the intentions of those designing and using 
them. 1 - One local Follow Through project organizer has com- 
mented that the project has had to make a constant effort to try to 
persuade people to understand "that everything we do is not mea- 
surable by standardized tests, that things that you do withthechild 
for positive self-concept*-yott can't measure that on a standardized 
test" 11 

The measurement obsessions of the 1960s and 1970s may be 
judged by historians to have been a feature of the sophisticated 
arrogance of a primitive science. Jack Tizard and his colleagues in 
Britain stressed in All Our Children that nursery education had to 
do with happiness, well-being, and the development of children and 
their families, with relatively immediate goals, not with hoped-for * 
and measurable long-term effects/ 14 1 think this whole formulation 
is unsatisfactory, but given the history of measurement processes 
and uses in the past decade or more I understand and sympathize 
with it. 

Third, the difficulties can be described in terms of the concern 
with overall impact. If education is to be used to combat poverty, 
then clearly some sort of assessment of effectiveness is necessary, 
and social class, social mobility, and intra- and inter-generational 
studies are important. But modesty and caution have been sadly 
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lacking. A» example i^»»tnUns»itdmJmktInmobty^^ 
suggests that the "egaiitariatttrend in education hat not made the 
distribution of income or status appreciably more equal over the 
past 25 years." 35 1 no longer believe that to be a legitimate pro- 
nouncement, given the extent and nature of the resources and the 
methodology available to the researchers* Or even if there are 
grounds on which to make judgments about social mobility, status 
distribution* and income trends over such a periods to make them 
with the confidence that suggests the impossibility of change does 
not seem to be appropriate to that kind of exercise. That is the 
prerogative of politician, political theorist, and hunch. 

We should have been more hesitant about all of this, asJome 
people have tried to be recently in Britain— about, for example, 
Bennett's or the Oracle Project work on teaching styles and pupil 
performance, or Rutter's 15,000 flours. But too many people on the 
right and on the left were only too eager in the late 1960s and 1970s 
to use the evidence of an immature science to supportbold interpre- 
tations. Bowles and Gintis, for example, used it to proclaim glee- 
fully that "the liberal school*eform bubble has burst . . . The 
disappointingresults^f the War o n Pove rt y . . ■ have deci sively 
discredited liberal social policy." They quoted approvingly a judg- 
ment from the Rand Corporation that "virtually without exception 
all of the large surveys of the large national compensatory educa- 
tional programs have shown no beneficial results on the average. 38 
There is now a different picture that could be drawn of the effects 
of the educational programs against poverty-not in order to sug- 
gest that it is the true picture as against Ws false Picture presented 
by the negative evaluations, but in order to suggest that many, like 
Bowles and Gintis, leaped too enthusiastically into accepting 
initial evaluations as gospel There are at least ten sources for an 
alternative picture of the outcomes of the projects conceived in the 
1960s and 1970s. In the United States, for example, the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) Compensatory Education Study 
pointed out the redistributive effects of Title I, the positive data 
relating*© student gains in first and third grades, and the fact that 
students making such gains on compensatory programs did not 
then slip back. The Executive Summary of the evaluation is a 
crucial set of positive statements*© set againsttheearlier and more 
publicized negative evaluations The same is true of the reports 
produced by the Sustaining Effect* Study from the second half of 
the 1970s. Barbara Heyns, one of Jencks' collaborator* on the 
Inequality « tud y. has in Summer Learning and the Effects of 
Schooling (1978) offered a mote optimistic view of the effects -of 
public education than previous literature in the sameinvestigative 
mold. She concludes: 
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, Sd^oltffg hai a substantial independent effect on the achieve* 
ment of children and , . . the outcomes resulting from school- 
ing are far moreequal than those that would be expected based 
on the social class and racial origins of sample children. ... 
Although achievement differences persist* and schools cannot 
be regarded as equalizing in an absolute sense, the pattern of 
outcomes clearly implies that the achievement gap between 
children of diverse backgrounds are attenuated by education, m 0 

In his foreword toHeyns' book, and in his own more recent work, 
Jeneks takes a less assertive position than previously on the possi- 
ble effects ofedttcation.^ Also in the United States the Consortium - 
of fourteen infant andpteschoolexperi mentsr eanalysed from!97fi 
the preschool programs that had been the subject of much previous 
analysis and d work of the Consortium 
teams poirited to the effectiveness of some preschool programs on a 
number of significant criteria: "The most important finding is that 
low-income children who received early education are better able to 
^taeet the minimal requirements of their schools as shown in a 
reduced rate of assignment to special education and in-grade 
ret ention."** • 

Some recent analyses of the Follow Through programs have 
come to quite different conclusions about their effectiveness than 
did earlier analyses. 41 

In Britain, the firstEPA 
some more positive conclusions than the American literature had / 
about the possibility of sustained gains by preschool children on 
Compensatory programs; Although the evidence from the London 
J3PA published three years later was less optimistic, other evidence 
from the projects, especially from West Riding, suggested cau* 
tibusly optimistic outcomes. 4 * A recent book by Halsey > Heath, and 
Ridge on Origin* and De$tination$ concludes that the record of 
educational policy-making does not point to easy optimism, but 
alsomdicatesthatitdoesnote^ 

Ratir* study by flutter and his colleagues suggests that differences 
in student performance can be attributed to certain kinds of differ- 
ence in the schools* 44 Although in relation to this study, as to other 
items in this list, there are methodological and other reservations to 
be expressed, the cumulative effect of all of these American and 
British studies is to leave wide open questions that earlier evalua- 
tions considered to be closed. Whether it is yet possible to share the 
confidence of the title of Halsey'* 1980 article, "Education Can 
Compensate/' is not clear, but it reflects some of the changed 
emphases that have emerged since Basil Bernstein wrote his 1072 
article in the same journal under the title "Education Cannot Com- 
pensate for Society. 1 ' 45 We are still, as we should have Understood 
mjich earlier, at the infancy of evaluative procedures. 
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Are there any conclusions about these antipoverty policiesiand 
programs, given the present state of our knowledge and analysis? 
The existing literature that attempts to look back over the 1960s 
and 1970s experience seems to me to fall into three rough categories 
in both Britain and the United States. The first is the description 
and analysis that comes from what the contributors might consider 
some kind of "objective center/' handling the actors on more or less 
their own terms, probing their meanings, and exposing their inter- 
actions* Some bf it is autobiographical, or accounts of witnesses at 
the center or the periphery of the events. Some of it emanates from 
the evaluative tradition built up in the 1960s and 1970s, and much 
of it is more in the tradition of portraiture and landscape painting 
than sustained analysis. A great deal of it is invaluable as source 
material, as perceptions that cheek and balance one another, and is 
of major importance to the historian, without itself being history. 

The second category is profoundly judgmental, often of the very 
attempt to bring education into a political and social arena, and 
embraces a politically right-wing perspectives This has until 
recently been less articulate, less raucous, and less influential in 
the United States than in Britain, beetmse this position has been 
less easy to occupy in the face.of major public issues in the United 
States, especially those connected with race. It has been visible, 
nevertheless, in some conti|butions to Public Interest andjCom- 
mentary and has been mosi clearly and dire|tly embodied In the 
Heritage Foundation's 1980 report to theii President elect Reagan, 
proposing, for example, that programs should not be funded 
"which foster hostility to traditional values, or which unquestion 
ingly accept moral relativism as an ethical theory." The emphasis 
in the report is tjn federal aid but also on the withdrawal of federal 
control and, for example, on the ending of affirmative action. It, 
proposes that all federal agencies should be staffed by individuals 
who "oppose any further Federal support for 'humanistic' or 
psycho-social education, activities, projects or programs." 4 " This is 
the American equivalent of the British Black Papers, which from 
1969 sought to expunge the record of the previous decade and were 
less concerned with appraising that experience than with asserting 
the need to return to older, traditional, understood, tried, and tested 
academic and cultural values. 

Third, on the political left there haveoften been equally assertive 
and declamatory positions: Marxist, anarchist, radical. The best- 
known British version has been Whn, Grant, and Johnson's paper 
on "Social Democracy, Education and the Crisis," describing "an 
educational system under siege" and the growth of a ruling class- 
dominated educational ideology and structure.^ The key text in 
Britain and the United States, however, has been Bowles and 
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Gintis' Schooling in Capitalist America, with its underlying mes- 
sage of an almost inescapable trap for educators and reformers in 
capitalist society. Reforms have in the main* in this argument, been 
manipulative, reactive, and -compromising. The open classroom, 
they suggest, was "perceived by liberal educators as a meanaof 
accommodating and circumscribing the growing antiauthuritar* 
ianism of young people and keeping things from getting out of 
hand/* The history of twentieth-century education "is the history 
not of Progressivism but of the imposition upon the schools of 
'business values.' " Education has historically played the role not 
of a complement to economic reform, but as a substitute for it. 
Education "plays a major role in hiding or justifying the exploita- 
tive nature of the U .S* e^onom^ grains of truth might 
lie in any of this, these are political assertions masquerading as 
history. Bowles and Gintfc needed the 1960s reforms, like any other > 
reforms, to be seen to have failed, and they rushed into accepting 
evaluations and judgments anjt data from sources* such as Rand, 
which' for other purposes and in other circumstances they would 
have resisted and rejected. Their argument ends in the same trap as 
does that of Martin Campy, for example, in 1976, when he insists 
that "fundamental changes in schooling . . . will require funda- 
mental changes in the basic structures of thejsociety"— apparently 
inviting educators to maximum apathy and inaction, since as long 
as our present "basic structures" remain intact there is no point 
whatever in trying to alter anything. 40 Henry Levin, looking at 
European secondary school reform, in 1978 saw the tensions aris- 
ing from these reforms producing frustrated expectations that 
would result in postponing the tensions to the higher education 
stage. As a result, 

it is likely that thele frustrations and feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion with both the educational system and the labor market 
will lead to increasing manifestations of class conflict and 
struggle. Individual incidents of sabotage by frustrated and 
underemployed workers, rising political activism by the unem- 
ployed, and other forms of disruption such as strikes (both on 
and off campus) are, likely to merest* as it becomes evident 
that appropriate jobs will not be forthcoming, even in the 
distant future. 



Levin goes on to underline his conclusions from the European 
experience of school reorganization in previous decades: 
Political demands for worker control of enterprises and nation* 
alizatiun of industry as well as increased public employment \ 
are likely to besiege both firms and governments. Coalitions of 1 
radicalized workers and students will contribute to the rising 
instabilities of the liberal, capitalist, Western European coun- 
tries by pushing for egalitarian changes . . . m 
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This it assertion, without,roots in historical analysis (not even 
| Levin's own) of the experience apparently under discussion. In its 
' approach to the kind of phenomena with which We are dealing in 
. the 1960s and 1970s* it ultimately produces nothing more than an 
alternative, inhibiting rhetoric. 

To historians all of this ideologically inspired rhetoric is a famil- 
iar problem, only this tune expressed in terms of relatively recent 
events, In relation to historical processes in general, historians 
frequently have to face the dilemma of contemporaneous and post** 
facto judgments/ They can accept and record the actors' own 
accounts of their actions and the events in which they were partici- 
pants or witnesses, acknowledging that such accounts are likely to 
have recognizable partialities, prejudices, and limitations. Or they 
H0k introduce into their accountaand analyses the consciousnesa 
of "underlying forces" which were not perceivedtby , were unknown 
to, were not accessible to the actor* themselves. Tfre difficulty in 
this case is that ultimately history may be left behind altogether in 
favor of speculative theory. Whatever Bowles and Gintis, Carnoy 
and Levin, and Finn, Grant and Johnson are, doing in their discus- 
sions of and assertions about liberalism, capitalism, and social 
democracy, it is not history. If what they are doing is theory, it 
points all. the more strongly to the need for more sustained and 
sensitive ways of conducting a dialogue between theory and his* 
tery, and this cannot be done on the basis of rhetorical, assertive 
theory from the left or the right, especially if it purports to be 
history or to be grounded in historical analysis. 

It is obviously no easier to find solutions and to conduct accept 
able historical analyses in terms of the 1960s than it has been in 
interpreting policy and .reform in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Instead of abandoning the period aijd the field 
to autobiography and memoirs or to comparisons with better, 
hoped-for Utopias, we need to look hard at the complex motivation 
behind the 1960s developments, at the diverse meanings on both, 
sides of the education-poverty relationship, at the poasiblfout- 
comes, at the ways we have evaluated and judged in the past, at the 
real choices available then and now, at the possibilities of renewed 
and effective action. It is all the more important to think in these 
terms and to deal with the significant recent past in such ways, 
since our capacity for renewed and effective action may depend on 
them. It is important, similarly, to see beyond our limited national 
* experience and to be aware of the utility and the difficulties of 
approaching the converging and diverging elements in other ver- 
sions of similar issues. Having shared in many ways our 1960s and 
1070s experience, there seems to be enormous virtue in continuing 
to share the experience of the hazards already so visible in both 
Britain and the United States. -* 
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Although public education has come under increasing criticism 
both in the United States and the United Kingdom, and resources 
for curriculum development and educational research have been 
severely cut back, the widespread belief in the efficacy of "good" 
research has not been seriously questioned* Private foundations 
and state bodies continue to provide funds;; University academics 
are encouraged to pursue research and ore appointed, given tenure, 
and promoted on the basis of successful publication €f their work; 
local educational authorities allow researchers into the schools 
they are responsible for and continue to grant study leave and 
financial assistance to teachers wishing to pursue research, 
Finally, a selection from the body of findings of educational 
research forms the basisof&ainingcoursesforteachersandeduca* 
tional administrators, as well as being used to lend support to 
official policies and practices. Despite this investment and institu- 
tional support, most research never gets beyond the stage of the 
dissertation, the academic journal, or the training course reading 
list Teachers remain skeptical? I 



Nairn Some partsof this paper drawon anearlfarpapirof mine, "A Case Study 
af the Lf mltatfena qI Policy Research*" in Bar bars Tizard.sct* iSfiQO Hbut&A 
Discussion (London: University of London Institute of Education, 1960). 
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. . . returning to the university contest (thoy> find themselves 
required ttt slog through a mass of research evidence and 
theory ... many cento baek in a state of confusion and with 
some considerable lack of confidence.' 

Occasionally a piece of research transcends these narrow*oando° 
ties and generates a sense of authority, enthusiasm, and even , 
outrage. It becomes, as wastheeaseof the research reported in the 
book mmo Hours by Michael Butter and his colleagues, a media 
event, 13 1 want toeoasider this case in some detail beeause I think it 
throws some light on educational research as a social institution 
and explains how it may be related to other features of eontempo* 
; * - rory education. locoing so, 1 hope to raise some questions about 
research as the basis ofpoliey and practice and so to provide a more 
• realistic guide to alternative forms of intervention in education. I 
shall start with the assumption that educational research, like 
other educational practice, is usefully viewed as one of the ways in 
which consent to an existing social order is maintained. ThisisJiot 
« tosay thatcducationalreseareh^uymorethanconsentingeniral, 
goes unchallenged. In outlining his? proposals for teacher based 
' action research, Jon Nixon recently argued thotwhat was involved 
was "nothing short of a radical democratisation of the research 
community."' ■ 

In considering the study by Rutter and his colleagues. I want to 
examine that sot of institutional practices that would have to be 
transformed for Nixon's proposal td become a reality. He suggests 
that this- will only come about if "those who control the purse 
strings really want a thinking, questioning find enquiring forco of 



It is my contention that, whatever their publicly avowed state- 
ments or intentions, those who fund and support educational 
research want no such thing, any more than managers really want 
thinking, questioning, Inquiring workers. In other words, the 
democratization of educational research will not come about 
through the good offices of the Social Science Research Council or 
the National Institute of Education, regardless of the wishes of 
thoso involved. It will be part of o much wider and more complex 
political struggle over theeontrol and eontentof education, Though 
educational ret? arch is at the periphery of this struggle both in 
resources and influence, in taking a ease that in Britain became 
through the media a part of popular consciousness Calbeit briefly!, 
we may gain some understanding of the ideological forces at work, 
at least in education. ' 
The remainder of this paper will have three partss 

I. Some preliminary comments on the concept of ideology. 

II. Research methods as idcolegy=»the 15,000 Hours ease. 

III. Consequences and alternatives. • . 
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Ideology* Some Comment* 

lit using the term ideology, I am nottefewiiifirtofai^ideadbutto 
a set of soeial practices through which partial views or accounts are 
presented as if they had some claim to universality, typical exam- 
ples are the ways public figures refer to "the national interest" or 
"the needs of industry" tot this easel want to treat researeh find- 
ings in a similar way. They are produced as an abstraction Atom a 
complex context and then are generalized as a basis for policy and 
practice. This la not to reject generalizing hut to recognize that 
generalizing is always to a purpose* We can go further with this 
notion of ideology through Marx's account of the production of 
commodities. Mane argues {and here! am following Robert Young 
in substituting scientific fact for commodity): 

A scientific fact appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, and 
easily understood Its analysis shows that it is, in reality, a 
very queer thing, abounding in metaphysical subtleties and 
theological niceties ... A scientific fact is therefore a 
mysterious thing, simply because in it the social character of 
men's labour appears to them as an objective character 
stamped upon the product of that labour; because the relation 
of the producers to the sum total of their labour is presented to 
them as a social relation, existing not between themselves, but 
between the products of their labour, i.e., between scientific 
findings ... A definite social relation between people 
assumes the fantastic form of a relation between things 
This fetishism of scientific facts has its origin in the peculiar 
social character of the labour that produceeHhem/* h 

To pick out opesentence, andrecast it, ideology refers to the process 
in which "a definite social relation between people (researcher and 
researched) assumes thef fantastic form of a relation between 
things (numbers). This fetishism ... has its origins in the pecu- 
liar social character of the labour that produced [it]/' 

In education we are constantly confronted, with things— 
curricular materials, educational technology, tests, timetables, 
scores, ranks, and gradings. We find them convenient, even neces- 
sary, in the contexts we find ourselves in. What Marx reminds us of 
is not the possiblity of a wctrld in which no "things'* exist, but that 
the things of our world are historical and changeable as "they bear 
it stamped upon them in unmistakeafale letters that they belong to a 

. - stat^of society in which theproceaaof pr od u c ti on haax^mfagoLaver 

. men, instead of being controlled by them/' 6 

In this paper I am concerned with educational research as a labor 
process, in which the "things*- produced are findings or conclusions 
presented as facts, figures or, usually, probabilities, I am not con- 
cerned with the intentions of researchers, ;nor even of those who 
fund research (though neither are irrelevant) but with the social 

. • . . • 
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relations between those who carry out educational research and 
those— usually teachers and pupils— who are their objects. The 
ideological character of educational research id expressed through 
the way these social relations are part of the production hut not of 
the form in which the product is presented. These social relations 
are directly opposite to those proposed by Jon Nixon and referred to 
earlier in the paper. They areasymmetric power relations, and they 
have a higtory that goes back to the establishment of the statistical 
societies in the nineteenth century. Such has been the ideological 
power of the methods of natural science as a mode of production of 
knowledge that in educational research, asintheothersocialscien- 
ces, researchers have rarely been challenged by the "object^* of 
research. The research community has been able to establish itself 
as largely autonomous) from its resource-^teachers and pupils— 
and thereby to gain not only public credibility but funding. It is not 
without significance that the dominant tradition of educational 
research has never conceived of investigations into thepractices of 
the powerful. To return to the Quotation from Marx, "the relation of 
producers [in this case teachers and pupils] is presented to them as 
a social relation, not between themselves, but between the products 
of their labour [achievement scores and teache/ attributes, for 
example!" This is well exemplified in the folio wing brief account of 
the Rutter research and its methods. 

Research Methods as Ideology 

Before considering the methods of the study 15,000 Hotirs, I 
should like to indicate why it may be of specific significance to any 
consideration of ideology in education. First, it gained quite 
uncharacteristic media coverage in Britain; second* it quickly 
became the basis of new administrative procedures by secondary* 
school headteachers; third, despite appearing to support greater 
control over classroom teachers, it gained considerable plausibility 
among them; and fourth, the largely uncritical praise it received 
raises serious questions about the last ten years of social science in 
which the methodology of research of the kind used in this study 
has been under persistent attack I will consider each of these 
points briefly in turn. * 

1. On publication, what were identified as the main findings of 
the study were reported on TV and radio and in the mass- 
circulation newpapers. This broad exposure highlights the way a 
research publication in the form of a book has to be viewed as a 
commodity that is sold on the market. This exposure was not only 
reflected in the publisher's promotional activities but also in the 
way the media's conception of the public view of education as a 
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consumption good influenced the finding* that were giver* public- 

your dhild " a* one newspaper put it). 1 
2* (JotnmentS 

cated that head teacher* not merely Welcomed the publication of 
iSJXM Haur* but used it at a basis for asserting greater administra- 
tive control over clas*room teachers. This suggest* a congruence 
between the social organization of research and the social organi- 
zation of schools that I will return to. 

3. In claiming to demonstrate conclusively that what teachers do 
in classrooms does influence pupil achievement! Michael Rutter 
and his colleagues evoked a sympathetic response from teachers 
uncharacteristic of much research of the last decade. They had 
been told that their achievement* wqjfe largely due to luck (as 
Jencks would have it), to innate abilities (according to Jensen and 
his followers), or, as researchers both in the United Kingdom and 
the United States (such as Bowles and Gintis) have tried todemon* 
strate, to social class background or to the nature of capitalist 
society itself Here at last was a study with all the characteristics of 
a scientific investigation that told teachers what they wanted to 
hear and seemed to offer them some support against the often 
overwhelming voice of their critics, both of the Right and the Left 

4. Although the findings of the Rutter study have been treated 
with some reservations in the academic journals, the prevailing 
acceptance of its methodology, which has Undergone systematic 
and persistent criticism for more than a decade, suggests that the 
methodology itself has its basis not primarily in its credibility to 
the academic community but in the structure Of the wider society. 
Before developing this point in relation to my earlier account of 
ideblogy, I shall turn now to a brief account of the method and 
model of research we find in the Rutter study. 

Initially, the researchers were asked by those, who funded them to 
identify the characteristics of a good school. Sd, certain general 
assumptions were built into the research from the beginning— 
namely, that such characteristics could be identified, with some 
claim to objectivity, which could be a basis for teachers in less 
successful schools to model their practice on, This point is made 
more explicit when we consider the researchers* method of inter* 
preting the mass of data that they collected. In a way that is 
widespread in educational research, they divided the social world 
of the school into two kinds of relatively discrete sets of quantifi- 
able variables. The dependent variables, or school outcomes, were 
those factors in the experience of pupils that are thought of as the 
outcome of going to School: attending regularly or not; good behav- 
ior or bad; doing well or badly academically; and committing or 
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refraining from acta Reported to and identified by ?the police as 
delinquent. The independettt variables the researchers diwded into 
four kinds: ecological; physical and administrative; intake factors; 
and school processes, which were themselves subdivided. 

The basic unquestioned assumption of this vaijable analysis 
model of research is that theVariables abstracted and their interre- 
latednessrepresentsomekindofauthoritativeaccount However.it 
does not take very much experience of schools at work to come up 
against all kinds of factors that $uch an abstraction or model 
leaves out. I am thinking of conflicts within the styff of a school 
over resources, timetable organization, teacher careers, sex and 
race divisions within the curriculum, and so forth. The question 
then becomes; Why is the particular reality abstracted in the vari- 
able analysis given primacy? It is, I suggest, because the 
researchers have a particular conception of what should count as 
an explanation of what goes on in schools; itinvolves being able, at 
least in principle, to predict and conlarol outcomes— of input vari- 
ables influencing outcomes— and therefore of asystem that can be 
manipulated. As suggested earlier this conception of research has 
considerable affinity with an administrative view of schooling. By 
transposing the research model of the laboratory, in which Vari- 
ables are interpreted from the dead material world and are given 
meaning in their manipulation, the actions of teachers and pupils 
have become transformed by educational researchers into vari- 
ables or things. This then is the concrete expression of the points I 
raised at the beginning of this paper about ideology as a social 
process, The products of the social relations between researchers 
and the researched^interview, observation, filling in andcoding a 
questionnaire— become things, abstracted from the conflicting 
interests and purposes in which they were generated. There aretwo 
senses in which the relations are ones of unequal distribu.tion of 
power. First, it is the teachers and pupils who have to fit into the 
schedules, choices, and priorities of the researchers. Second, the 
strategies of resistance that the researched can always adopt 
(researchers never know whether their respondents are playing 
safe, playing for a laugh, or whatever) never be&me available in 
the final accounts presented as findings. This again serves to 
epiphasize the administrative conception of the research. In rank- 
ing different schools in their proportion of "well behaving pupils," 
no insights are given to the teachers as to why pupils engage in 
various actions interpreted by the researchers as bad behavior; 
arriving late, chewing gum, or combing hair are indices of "bad" 
behavior, but are available only for correlation, not for 
understanding. i . 

Other examples of the way this model of variable analysis, with 
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its notion of prediction and control is linked to particular concepts 
of administrative practice are worth citing. Teacher punctuality 
* and regular marking of books were picked outinthejmedia and by 
headteachersfro.mamongtheyariablesthatshowedastatistically 
significant correlation with pupil achievement Thus science, in the 
form of research findings, was drawn on to support morfc central* 
ized control of classroom teachers v We have, then, a kind of 
managerial practice set in the language of science that excludes 
culture, meaning, and history. The ideological character of 
research within this tradition is not primarily at the level of the 
findings or even how they are used, though neither fdctor is irrele- 
vant; it is rather at the level of method. Let me illustrate: 

As hi any research, selection was unavoidable. Ih this case the 
researchers chose twelve schools on which they had prior data on 
the pupils, so that their study could be longitudinal. The likelihood 
of ecological or sociostructural factors being significant was min- 
imized by the relative homogeneity of the area in which the schools 
were located. It does not require any imputing of intentions to the 
researchers to recognize that the research fitted neatly into a cli- 
mate of cuts in public expenditure on education. In effect, though 
not directly, by a focus on intraschool processes, the message of the 
research was that rather than expanding resources, improving 
staff/pupil ratios, and building new schools, schools can improve if 
teachers work harder and are more punctual. In other words, a 
study that puts great emphasis on what teachers can do to improve 
school outcomes, and backs its claims with the legitimacy and 
objectivity of statistical analyses, necessarily deemphasizes other 
elements in the complex totality of school-society relations. In 
1S1000 Hours teachers are viewed, as they tend to see themselves, as 
able to influence what goes on in the school and classroom, but as 
able to do little about those matters that medial society in the 
school. Not surprisingly, therefore, such matters*take on a hazy 
and diffuse reality. Soeiat*elass relations are not mentioned, 
inequalities are expressed as differences in social background, the 
hierarchy of occupations in the division of labor is reduced to 
differences of ability and balance of intake and is totally neglected 
in terms of how it acts on the academic /nonueademie divisions in 
the curriculum. 

The ideological work of such research is accomplished by the way 
it abstracts schools and teachers from the complexities of the 
society and then puts responsibility on them for changing a situa- 
tion that is only in a limited way in their power. Such research 
provides no way for teachers to understand the nature of the con- 
straints on them, let alone to develop alternative strategies. 

I have placed considerable emphasis on the method rather than 
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on the findings of research. It follows, therefore, that even if such 
research had come up with quite opposite findings— for instance, 
that pupil achievement was associated with resources and staff- 
pupil ratios rather than with teacher attitudes and punctuality— 
the critique of it as ideological practice Would still follow: the 
* researehwouldstillbecongruentwithparticularpowerrdationsin 

the distribution ©f resources* thoughit might well bring the eontnk/ 
dictions in these relations to the fore. v 

Consequences and Alternatives s 

What are the alternatives? Finft, the research tradition of ethnb- 
graphic work associated with educational anthropology and inter- 
pretive sociology remains important in its capacity to capture 
something of the culture and textuteofschoollifeJtoffersakindof 
generalization and objectivity asspdated with the way those not 
part of the context of the research can identify with the accounts 
that are created* However, ethnographic studies themselves are 
also ideological; they express power relations between researchers 
and researched and are limited to descriptions of the multiple reali- 
tiesof the school within the contextin which they aretocated.They 
cannot explore the mediation of powerrelattms of the wider society 
in curricula and pedagogy* as they lack afoverall perspective on 
how to set the conflicts within to^ 

of conflict Research cannot escape the prevailing? power relations 
any more than it can find some ideology*free approach or method. 
Research has its history in a sdentifietradijtfon that claimed to free 
people from past traditions and dogmas* In practice, by neglecting 
its own power relations as well as those it studies, research becomes 
little more than another mode of social control * 

Research initiated by teachers(or pupils) would not itself escape 
the kind of analysis developed here, though it would express differ* 
ent demands and purposes, and generate different methodologies 
related to those purposes. In bringing out the competing purposes 
of research it would make educational research more explicitly a 
part of political debates and struggles. 

Because the structures of schooling appear so fixed and bounded, 
educational research has to be historical. Research can attempt to 
show how the living labor of the past is present in the curriculum 
packages and texts of today. It has to makequestions of the content 
and control of education public issues, not issues of technical or 
professional competence, in which research hides its social charac- 
ter in numbers or jargon. 

The kind of educational research I am describing can display the 
real relations that are masked in ihe structures of schooling, but it 
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must also be able topoint toposnibilitieg— to display in practice the 
involvement and excitement of learning and teaching that would 
be j^litieaBly subvettiveif it wadnotgorare.thepui^oftedfanalyz- 
ifig research at ideology is to suggest that it is yet another arena in 
wmch ttiiiggtet! conflicts, and opposition are played out and that 
•udt struggles carry elements of the contest over the social division • 
of labor and theappropriation of the value of thatlabor, which are 
manifested in different ways in quite other contexts. In that sense 
educational research gpryes to emphasize the need to conceive of 
any educational practice in terms of the structures of reproduction 
as well as of the struggles to oppose such structures. 
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Deference to Authority: 
Education in Canada and 
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In folklore and in fact, schools and authority go together like law 
'n order and ham 'n eggs. The school, the police station, and the 
prison are the last strongholds of the cruder forms of authority; in 
North America, only the school retains the right to beat people who 
disobey its rules, though in practice, police and prison guards may 
do so with impunity. Though an alleged wide-spread decline in 
academic standards is often publicly deplored, lack of discipline in 
the schools is regarded as a more serious problem and one which 
trouses more acrimony. 

Meanwhile, school discipline has become less harsh through the 
years, though teachers* associations still lobby for the right to beat 
children when they deem this necessary for the preservation of 
order* They use, or abuse, the right fess often now, but what is 
important is that they think such a right exists, and that order is 
what it preserves. Methods of enforcement change with fashions in 
social character, but the concept of the school as a basically coer- 
cive institution does not. 

Authority is indeed the complex core issue that complicates the 
* theory and practice of education. The word authority refers to a 
variety of quite distinct social and philosophical functions, each of 
which is* not only relevant but problematic to education. What I 
hope to do in this paper is to show how these different aspects of 
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authority affect education and, especially, lehooling in ways both 
complementary^nd contrasting. 

It is helpful to start with the distinction Erich Fromm made so 
familiar, between rational and irrational authority. By rational 
authority, Fromm meant authority derived from competence, expe- 
rience, and expertise. Recognition and acceptance of such author* 
ity and a willingness to dfefer to it within its legitimate limits is seen 
as a mark of realism and personal maturity, of freedom from the 
need to rebel without a cause. The pilot flies the plane; he has been 
trained to do so, and passengers who attempt by coercive means to 
usurp his function and alter his destination aredecried as tasteless 
and impulsive* not hailed as enterprising and creative* 

The converse form of authority, irrational authority, is derived 
from the power to threaten and punish andYespeeially, to invoke 
the latent fears and anxieties each of us retainls from the unresolved 
conflicts and the smarting defeats of childhood, which keep us from 
realizing the competencies we posesa and could develop and induce 
us to submit to the will of other people and acknowledge their right 
to rule us. Such authority is denoted by badges of rank and status 
that, in a secular society, are supposed to correspond to differences 
in competence: hence, licensing laws and academic and profes- * 
sional degrees. There is a relationship between competence and 
status, though not a very dependable one; but the significance of 
this relationship is overshadowed by the fact that one is not permit- 
ted to gain the status and the authority the relationship legitimates 
by Remonstrating the competence without going through channels. 
Every few years the same corny stoty pops up in a different locale, 
about some dedicated soul who has zealously tended the maimed 
and ailing in an isolated community for 25 years, earning the 
devotion of its people, when he is revealed by some misfortune 
unrelated to his skill not to be a doctor at all— he never got his 
license, or the medical society back in the capital disbarred him 30 
years ago for excessive gynecological zeal, or something. So off he 
goes to prison, the town is left without medical care, though the 
state stops short of declaring his former patients legally <Hpj^of 
neglect, as it ought logically to do. In a conflict between irrational 
authority and rational authority, irrational authority usually wins, 
precisely because it does derive from immediate or potential coer- 
cive power. 

One is tempted to simplify by holding, as Fromm did, that irra- 
tional authority is the bad kind and rational authority the good 
kind; and in terms of human growth this is true. The exercise and 
acceptance of rational authority increases our competence and our 
awareness and acceptance of our own limits; it makes us more 
trustworthy and better-centered. Irrational authority, stunts the 
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growth and development both of those who submit to it and those 
who wield it, leaving them hung*up and crippled by existential 
guilt, Tyrants and devils end up frozen in their own excrement, The 
metaphor, timeless in every way, is Dante's, 

Moreover, the kind of authority we usually associate with school 
is irrational authority- Without exercising* irrational authority 
vigorously ^nd continuously, school would not keep for a day. The 
practice and the folklore of teaching abound with devices for show- 
ing pupils from the first minute who is in charge, not letting them 
think they can get away with anything. The teacher should have 
eyes in the back of her head and never smile before Christmas, 
coming, in the process one supposes, to resemble one of Picasso's 
less amiable drawings. Contemporary schools, especially in 
iniddle-class neighborhoods, put a much better face on things as 
well as on -teachers, but as long as schools fiepend on compulsory 
attendance, coercion remains the bottom line, though the cane may 
no longer be used for its inscription. As /Paul Willis puts it in 
Learning t& Labour: / 

Discipline becomes a matter not of punishment for wrongs 
committed in the old testament sense, but of maintaining the 
institutional axis, of reproducing the social relationships of 
school in general: of inducing respect for elemental frame- 
works in which other transactions can take place . . . It is the 
moral intensity of maintaining this axis and attempting to A 
exclude or suppress the contradictory, murky cross currents of \ 
normal life which can give to the school a cloying, elai^tro- / 
phobic feel of arrested adolescence ... In this sense thef 
school is a kind of totalitarian regime. There is relatively little V 
direct coercion or oppression, but an enormous constriction of \ 
the range of moral possibilities. Everything is neatly tied in, 
every story has the same ending, every analogy has the same 
analogue** 

* This passage of Willis', condensed and in some ways obscure as it 
is, is the heart of a most illuminating essay on education. For. in the 
course &( its development, Willis suggests very strongly fo the 
reader that the authority schools seek to establish over pupils is not 
merely irrational but supraratiunal; it glides smugly above the field 
of daily experience, immune to the challenge of either passion .or 
empirical experience: 

The school is the agency of faee-to-faee control par excel- 
lence. The stem look of the enquiring teacher, the relentless 
pursuit of 'the truth* set up as a value even above good behav- 
iour, the common weapon of ridicule; the techniques learned 
over time whereby particular troublemakers can 'always be 
reduced to tears:' the stereotyped deputy head, body poised, 
head lowered, finger jabbing theeulprit; thohead unexpectedly 
bearing down on a group in the corridor— these are all tactics 
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for exposing and destroying, or freezing, tl\e private* What 
successful conventional teaching cannot tolerate is private 
reservation, and in theearly form* in virtually any school itis 
plain to see Ihat most kids yield that capacity willingly* The 
eager first form handareaehing and snapping to answer first 
are aft seeking approval from an acknowledged superior in a 
very particular institutional form. And in the individual com* 
petition for approval thepossibility of anyprivatereservations 
becoming shared to form any oppositional definition of tjjr 
situation is decisively controlled* . * . 

Inu8implephysicalsenseschoolstudents*andtheirpossibie 
views of the pedagogiesituatl<m t are subordinated by the con* 
strietcd and inferiorspaeethey occupy. Sitting in tight ranked 
desks in front of the larger teacher's desk; deprived of private 
spaeethemselvesbutoutsldenervouslyknockingontheforbid* 
den staff room door or the headmasters door with its foreign 
rolling country beyond; surrounded by locked up or outot 
bounds tooms* gyms and equipment cupboards! cleared outof 
school at break with no quarter given even in the anprivate 
toilets; told to walk at least two feet from staff cars in the 
drive—all of these things help to determine a certain orienta- 
tion to the physical environment and behind that to a certain 
kind of social organization. They speak to the wholeposftfon of 
the student * . 

Perhaps the classic move here* and one which is absolutely 
typical of the old secondary modern school and still wide- 
spread in working class comprehensive^ is the revision from . 
an objective to amoral baiiiof what isin theteaeher** gift and 
is to be exchanged by him for obedience, politeness and respect 
fromstudents* . . • The importance ofali this is not, of course. 
* that the values and stances Involved might be admirable or 
execrable, correct or incorrect, or whatever* The point is a 
formalonei themoral term,unliketheobjectiveorie,{# capable 
of infinite extension and assimilation because it has no real 
existenceexceptinitself.Thereatworldcannotaetasacourtof • 
appeatMoraldefinitionimaketheirownmomentum.Sofaras • 
the basic teaching paradigm is concerned what it is worth the 
studentstrivitigYorbecomes,notknowledgeandthepromiseof 
qualification* but somehow deference and politeness them- 
selves * . * The pivotal riotiori of 'attitudes* and particularly of 
•right attitudes* makes its entry here* Its presence should 
always warn us of a mystifieatory transmutation of basic 
exchange relationships into illusory* ideal ones. If one 
approaehes*school and its authority, it seems, 'with the right 
attitude* then employers and work will also be approached 
with the 'right attitude* in such a way indeed that real social 
and economic advances can be made— all without the help of 
academic achievement or success, Of course this crucial move \ 
renders the basic paradigm strictly circular and tautological 
since the same thing is being offered on both sides * . . What 
the student gets all around is deference and subordination to 
authority; He could learn this for hi m*elf." J 

So one might easily proceed on the assumption that the*jppressiv& 
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and constrictive aspects of school, pervasive as tjiey are* are chiefly 
. * expressidTO of irrational authority— which is true— and hence con- 
elude that, to the degree that this can be replaced by rational 
authority, schooling would become more liberating— whidh, I fear, 
is untrue. Irrational authority is poisonous; but rational authority 
is like medicine; helpful when you need it, but even then you have to 
watch for the side effects, and most of the time we stay healthier 
without taking anything at all— off anybody. Even the best medi* 
cine is toxic in overdose, or if taken at thewrongtime.Soisrational 
authority, especially in the school context 

Rational authority is no cure-all, the concept is fraught with 
treacherous ambiguity. Fromm'a distinction between rational and 
irrational authority now seems culture-bound, as, in fact, it clearly 
was when he made it Only a bourgeois soeial-demoerat could hold 
to this distinction for long. The chief source of the difficulty!* the 
ideological character of theconCeptofrationality itself. Tobereeog* 
nized as rational in our culture, authority must be orderly and 
dispassionate, objective and evenhanded p blind to poetic insight, 
and immune to the influence of the flashes of insight each of us 
finds more convincing than any other evidence when we experience 
them personally, but which welongagolearnedbetterthanio try to 
share with others. 

'Rational authority, then, lacks some of the components that are 
quite generally recognized as essentia) to the formation of policy 
and the conduct of life. But these deficiencies tend to be reduced by 
common sense and the cake of custom, which includes we irra» 
tional factors needed for survival, often in quantities greatly in 
excess of our minimum daily requirements. This does not happen, 
however, in the processes by* which knowledge becomes formally 
defined as authoritative in thfe school curriculum. As an example of 
what does happen, may I remind you of the ghastly lecture on sex 
education provided to a segregated audience of adolescent boys in 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, by a physician in Frederick 
Wiseman's classic film High School. The doctor reduces 
sexuality— limited, of course, t© conventional heterosexuality«~t© a 
mechanical process having nothing to do with personal feeling or 
commitment, though he defers to established cultural convention 
by treating the process as a dirty joke on girls. This, I would 
suggest, is a much more serious impediment to the development of 
real intimacy between lovers than the hellfire sermon that so 
shakes turn of the century Irish schoolboys in Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, which at least insisted that passion has serious 
personal consequences both in this world and the next while leav- 
ing the fnore mature and selfceonfidpnt students consolingly 
though secretly aware that they knew more about the subject from 
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personal experience than their mentor could claim. The priest, in 
his sermon, asserted a fiercely threatening and totally irrational 
authority. He did not, however, present himself as a qualified 
expert on sex; only on sin, which the sciences, in their pretense of 
ethical neutrality, define as an area beyond their competence or . 
understanding. * 

In its own peculiar way, rational authority in our sort of euljture 
becomes as factitious, coercive, and bloody as irrational authority, j 
while remaining in every sense of the word less engaging. The 
; difficulty, or one way of putting it, is that rational authority has 
come to be almost synonymous with technical expertise and isseen 
as concerned solely with means— not with ends, which the means 
tend to generate. Oneenuelearenergy becomes technically possible 
it has to be utilized, while tfie scientific mentality that made it 
possible declares itself incompetent to deal with the value judg- 
ments by which the decision must be made* But nuclear energy does 
not just become possible; it itf tnade possible by a whole series of 
prior policy decisions as to what research is to be done, by whom, 
and under what conditions of sponsorship, access, and control. 
These decisions and the processes by which they are reached might 
themselves be the objects of rational investigation by political 
scientists, economists, and socidlogists, but are effectively shielded 
by involving the needs of natiorial security or simply by denying 
outsiders access to documents or the opportunity to observe. Mean- 
while, our sometimes cnide but shrewd insights into how these 
things are accomplish, based on normal political savvy and a 
sense of mi bono, are less persuasive, though in fact no less 
rational, than they woiild have been in a society less impressed by 
the canons of scientific proof. So are our moral convictions. 
It was not always thus, Teleology, "the study of evidences of 
design and purpose in nature," arid axiology, "the braneftofphilos* 
opby dealing with values, as those of ethics, aesthetics or 
religion*— both definitions are from the Random House 
unabridged dictionary— are rational disciplines, and competently 
applied they become sources of wisdom. This dpes not, of course, 
mean that academic study in these areas is likely to turn graduates 
into philosopher kings any more than the study of medicine turns 
all licensed physicians into healers. But, today, teleologieal reason- 
ing is dismissed as irrational and superstitious per so; though those 
who dwell on the banks of the Eove Canal may have treason to 
wonder whether nature is cross with the Happy Hooker and vent- 
ing her wrath on them. Certainly, without some sense of teleology, < 
it is difficult to take seriously the notion that nature may be subject 
to violation, as often we Have seen it done and as serious as t}ie 
consequences have clearly become. ^ 
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Teleologieal and axiological thought, however rational, cannot 
be scientific and, for that reason, can no longer claim or even 
contribute much to rational authority. This development has some 
curious consequences. It is quite true that one cannot prove, in the 
scientific sense, the validity of a moral or aesthetic judgment, or 
establish by controlled observation and path-analysis the inscruta- 
ble purposes of nature. But rational authority need not rest on 
either proof or faith. Trust is different from either of these; it is, or 
certainly had better be, empirically based, in that we feel it and 
establish its limits in response to our unique experiences of other 
persons and of ourselves. The judgments involved are rational but 
subjective; they are derived from genuine though sometimes sub- 
liminal perceptions that cannot, by their nature, be replicated. It is 
useful, if one is not to make a real mess of life, to learn to trust such 
judgments, favorable or adverse as the case may be, as well as to 
remember, as Cromwell beseeehed, that we may be mistaken. 

Rational authority reduced to the habit of deference to technical 
expertise cannot be trusted. In its own field, technical expertise is 
certainly superior to irrational authority; without it, irrational 
authority cannot make the trains run on time or keep the airports 
open or bug the enemies' phones. But rational authority castrated, 
deprived of the power to inform moral judgments, cannot effec- 
tively contend with irrational authority; it can only lend its skills to 
dirty business that it has agreed it has no special competence to 
challenge. Which notoriously, is what usually occurs. 

What has schooling to do with all this? 
* The function of schooling is essentially hegemonic. Antonio 
Gramsci's now familiar concept of hegemony really embraces all 
the school's essential activities, arid provides the most useful con- 
ceptual tool for understanding what schools do; and why, as they 
approach industrial development, all states feel they have to install 
schools and compel their youth to attend them; and why, despite 
extreme differences in socio-economic systems, schools are so very 
much alike. In this respect, Urie Bronfenbrenner's classic Two 
Worlds of Childhood: U.S. and U.S.S.R. is a very scary piece of 
work * Schooling is Ubiquitous as well as egregious; there is just no 
way to get away from it. Schools in space will doubtless soon be 
administered by joint Soviet-American committees without much 
tendency to find themselves working at cross-purposes. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century when state- 
supported schools were just getting established (long before 
Gramsci was recognized by the Italian government of Benito Mus- 
solini and provided with the means and the privacy to develop his 
theoretical position), the hegemonic function of the school was 
regarded as self-evident, though the term hegemony was not used. 
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Daniel Webster and Horace Mann, in the United States, and Eger- 
ton Ryerson, who founded the Ontario school system before Can* 
ada became a nation (if, indeed, it ever has), argued that schooling 
would establish a benign and internalized self-policing force in the 
. minds of the otherwise potentially rebellious poor, nipping any 
possible revolutionary tendencies in the bud. In England, in 1846, 
in a letter to Lord John Russell urging the establishment of a school 
system, one E. Baines "suggested that *a system of state education * 
is a vast intellectual police force, aet to watch over the 
young ... to prevent the intrusion of dangerous thoughts and 
turn their minds into safe channels'." 4 Webster and Ryerson, too, 
explicitly used the word "police" to characterize the utility of a 
public school system. 
There was no "hidden curriculum" in those days, when the 

t authority associated with social stratification was explicit. Indeed, 
there is social progress, at least in the short run. Leonard L. 
Richards, in his fascinating 1970 study of pro-slavery mob violence 
in the United States in the 1830s, had no methodological difficulties 
in justifying his sardonic title Gentlemen of Property and Stand- 
ings* It is taken from one of the contemporary accounts in local 
newspapers that, as if reporting who was present and having a 
ball, identified the solid citizens who had proudly assisted in these 
macabre events. 1*oday , oppression in North America takes subtler 
and less candid forms. If the basic social functions of schooling 
remain much what th^y were, the process is more oblique. School 
personnel share the liberal ideology of the times, often much mpre 
frilly than their lower-status pupils. They, even more than their 
students, must be mystified by the routines, and the routinized 
assumptions, of the institution in which they serve. If they under* 

1 stood what they were doing, they couldn't really bear to go on doing 
it. Hence hegemony. 

Hegemony is more than, and different from, propaganda or 
brainwashing, though these may play a part in maintaining it. 
Usually, nothing so assertive is implied. Hegemony is established 
through the operation of the entire set of assumptions, conventions, 
values, arid categories of thought an&fi&ling that are validated by 
a society and serve to legitimate and protect<its dominant institu- 
tions and elites from being examined critically on terms other than 
their own; or more precisely, from "the intrusion of dangerous 
thoughts," or the turning of the mind into unsafe channels. 

The effects of hegemony, like those of a specialized lens, vary 
with the object in view. It sharpens attention to and sometimes 
perception of messages that are useful in keeping the existing 
social apparatus on course.lt reinterprets discordant messages so 
that they may be assimilated into established presuppositions with 
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minimum conflict but it distorts or filter* perceptions that 
threaten the established order, or the established system of dis- 
order, thus hastening the demise of those who, when some novel 
emergency arises, stand in critical need of timely warning. Hege- 
mony makes it unnecessary to kill the messenger who bears ill* 
tidings; it insures that he will not be listened to, like Cassandra, or 
misunderstood Until too late, like the Delphic oracle. Hegemony is 
nothing new. 

Nor is there anything new about a society depending on a univer- 
sal and official institution to establish and propagate acceptable 
ways of looking at the world. In the West the church has served the 
purposes of hegemony for millennia while traditional societies, 
almost by definition, are much more completely hung-up on their 
own mythos and ethos than are modern ones. Indeed, the distinc- 
tive feature of modern societies has been their ingenuity in channel- 
ing new insights into technological* development without 
suggesting that the same flexibility of mind might be used to chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of the social order itself, and the moral 
assumptions it rests oti. Without some such guarantee of extraterri- 
torial immunity for the sacred and the powerful, innovation is 
scarcely tolerable; and, in most of the world most of the time, there 

hasn't been much. . 

We have several notable institutions that serve in this way as 
semiconductors of insight. The scientific method, as vulgarly con- 
ceived with its startling presumption of ethical neutrality, is one. 
The school system is another. The rise of the democratic, industrial 
state— a polity that renews its legitimacy by the ceremonial evoca- 
tion of formal popular consent— requires that hegemony be justi* 
fied as service. Or, as I put it— rather more simply— on an earlier 
occasion, "The school, as a social institution, developed as the 
adjunct of industrialism . , . precisely because a rapidly expand- 
ing technology of production and administration promised a world 
that seemed so various, so beautiful, so new that mighty new inhibi- 
tions were required to keep pace with the new seductions , . , It 
you want progress on a large scale, you must have schooling to keep 
people from taking advantage of it"» Thus, it should be noted that 
one of the casualties of the hegemonic process, and especially ot 
centering that process in an educational system supposedly obli- 
gated to follow truth wherever it may lead, is the cherished distinc- 
tion between rational and irrational authority. For even rational 
authority, to which a free mart owes honorable deference, turns out 
to be so limited by what the schools make of it that it can neither be 
tested by common sense— "the real world cannot act as a court ot 
appeal*' against what is taught in school, as Willis observed— nor 
serve as a source of genuinely subversive or liberating insights. 
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Hegemony come* first, and what it supports is neither rational 
authority nor irrational authority, but just authority itself. How is 
P this done? 

Within the past decade, educational research has provided a 
smalt fortune fofctHe ethnographic study of schools that helps us to 
answer this question with a feeling of somewhat greater certainty 
than we could previously have done. There is, admittedly, a certain 
irony in this observation, which becomes a further tribute to our 
obeisance to scientific, as opposed to common-sense, knowledge. 
Probably everyone in this room with the exception of myself has 
attended gradeaehool or high school, or even both: so you have all 
done your own field wojrk. True, things change: methods, tech- 
niques, equipment* modes of organization— even the social func- 
tion of education changes somewhat as society itself does, creating 
a market for different personality-types and life-styles. But Willard 
Waller wrote his classic, The Sociology of Teaching fifty years 
ago— Wiley published it in 1932, while Herbert Hoover was still in 
office— and it adumbrates nearly everything of importance we 
have learned since about how schools work; though its author, who 
simply told it as he knew it to be, without benefit of formal data, 
remained academically marginal for the rest of hia4ife> 

Formal research in education continued to develop as essentially 
black-box research concerned with the improvement of in»house 
procedures. There was not much observation of what actually went 
on from day-to-day in schools. Studies of social-class bias in the 
educative process became and remained conventional from the late 
1930s on; but for the most part these dealt with structural questions 
like the social composition of school boards, or factors associated 
with differences in achievement in schools having differing demo- 
graphic characteristics. James Coleman's government-sponsored 
grandfalon, Equality of Educational Opportunity, published in 
1966, went about as far in this direction as you can go; and Coleman 
has since retracted most of it. Meanwhile, ethnographic research t)GL 
American education developed, almost incidentally, as a part of 
Lloyd Warners new—in the 1930s— anthropological study of 
American eominunities. Having begun like any normal anthropol- 
ogist of the day by studying Australian aborigines, Warner took the 
giant step of turning his attention to the study of folkways in small 
cities of his own land. In his landmark Yankee City studies of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, the schools hardly figured. But 
when Warner turned his attention to the American middle west in 
Democracy in Jonesville, and when August Hollingshead did his 
spin-off study of the same population, Elmtown's Youth ( Wiley, 
1949), the high school, at least, emerged as the central institution it 
was (and is) in midwestern small-town life. (Warner and his col- 
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leagues on Jonesville had, in fact, developed a specialized interest 
in the role of the schools in perpetuating social stratification, and 
had already published, in 1944, Who Shall Be Educated?) Highly 
regarded jas a> radical critique of the role of school in society at the 
time, Hollingshead's work was, anthropologically speaking, a ret- 
rograde step away from sharp ethnographic observation and 
toward polemic based on demographic soeial*elass data. Even the 
Yankee City work had depended heavily on, and been distin- 
guished by. the use of quasi-quantitative methods of codifying and 
analyzing observations, like the Index of Status Characteristics 
and the more subjective Index of Evaluated Participation, that 
went far to make the work seem acceptably hard science even as 
they dulled its vividness. 

Anthropology, too, claims to be value-free and thus respectably 
scientific. But this claim is much more effective in shielding an 
outlandish tribe from the ethical judgments of visiting cosmopoli- 
tan observers than it can be when observer and observed share the 
same culture. When Hollingshead notes in Elmstown 's Youth that 
"the admin ist ration of discipline laid bare the dynamics of the 
class system in a way that is directly observable but difficult to 
quantify. We were in an advantageous position to see. the 
school as it was administered from the principal's office 
because we sat in one corner of the office to do our formal 
interviewing. In the course of the year, the principal, teachers, 
and students became so accustomed to us that they came and 
went about their business seemingly oblivious to our presence. 
From this vantage point, we watched the school function and 
attempted to comprehend some of what we saw/' 7 

We recognize and. if so inclined, admire his devotion to scientific 
rigor. But when he continues by observing the principal, in the 
presence of the superintendent of schools, slapping around a stu- 
dent the principal has previously described by saying. "His old 
man is a laborer out at the fertiliser plant and the kid thinks he's 
someone, humph!" pulling the boy's cap down over his eyes and 
hitting "him three times with the heel of his hand on the back of the 
neck near the base of the skull/* we cannot, much as we may admire 
Hollingshead's remarkable sangfroid, dismiss the matter as an 
example of the quaint customs of the people of Morris. Illinois. It 
hits home* 

Mainstream anthropology was again, however, to seize the initi- 
ative from Sociology and the discipline of education itself as 
observer of the actual processes of schooling in Jules Henry's 
remarkable observations in the "Golden Rule Days: American 
Classrooms" and "Rome High School" sections of Culture Against 
Man.* Unlike Warner. Henry never developed a specialized interest 
in schooling or in social stratification as such. What concerned him 
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was the unplanned but systematic development of social institu- 
tions that alienate people from one another and themselves in the 
interests of fitting them for the demands of modern society. Henry 
did not merely sit in classrooms and observe what went un; he lived 
as a friendly boarder in the homes of families that were driving 
their children mad; and these experiences, too, are related in Cut* 
tare Against Man. But for children whose parents are unwilling or 
urtable to perform this service, schools are the next most powerful 
available resource. Henry's observations of the development of 
competition and patterns of mutual denigration among pupils 
learning to seek the teacher's attention by giving right answers to 
meaningless or irrelevant questions, and of high school students 
rating and dating ( thirty years after Waller had coined the phrase 
to describe the practice), are unforgettable. 

Before Jules Henry died in 1968, he had begun a study that Ray tl 
Hist, also then at Washington University, St Louis, was to com- 
plete and publish in 1970 as "Student Social Class and Teacher 
Expectations: The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy in Ghetto Education." 0 
The term landmark study is overused, but this really is one; not 
because its findings are astonishing, but because its simple and 
impeccable methodology makes them unanswerable. 

Henry, Rist, and their coworkers followed the members of a St. 
Louis kindergarten class wha continued to attend school in the 
same building through the second grade. All administrators, 
teachers, staff, and pupils in the school during the study were 
black, so the jerude factor of racial discrimination is not involved in 
what went on in the school, though its antecedent effects on all the 
actors in this situation certainly were. As to the possibility that this 
school was an unusually bad example of its kind, Rist notes that 
the school in which this study occurred was selected by the 
District Superintendent as one of five available to the research * 
team. All five schools were visited during the course of the 
study and detailed observations were conducted in four of 
them. The principal of the school reported upon in this study 
commented that I was very fortunate in coming to his school 
since his staff Cand the kindergarten teacher in particular) 
were equal to "any in the city." 1 " 

At the time of the study, the building was less than ten years old. 

For the pupils in this school, the kindergarten teacher was impor- 
tant She was about as important as God, if not quite as quick; it 
took her eight days to create the world the children would live in for 
the rest of their academic lives and, to some degree, their whole 
lives. On the eighth day of school, she gave the children permanent 
seating assignments at one of three tables; and thereafter justified 
the basis for the assignments terms of the children 's ability. Table 
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1 was made up of "fait learner*"; Table 3of children who "just had 
no idea of what was going on in the dawroom " But, in fact, the 
had no information about these children*! ability, only about their 
social class characteristics* There were no aptitude test data, for 
example, but there was information 

supplied two days before the beginning of school by the school 
social worker who provided a tentative list of all children 
enrolled in the kindergarten who lived in homes that received 
public welfare funds. ... It should be noted that not one of 
those four sources of information to the teacher was related 
directly to the academic potential of thtf incoming kinder* 
garten child* Bather, thsy concerned various types of social 
information revealing such facta as the financial status of 
certain families, medical care of the child, presence or abience 
of a telephone in thehome, as well as thesttttetureof thefamilg 
in which the child lived, i.e„ number of siblings, whether the? 
child lived with both, one, or neither of his natural parents. 11 

Of Course, an experienced teacher can learn a lot about a child in 

eight school days. But learning ability? Here is one of Mrs. 

Caplow'a lessons: 

(The students are involved in acting out a skit arranged by the 
teacher on how a family should come together to eat the eve- 
ning meaU The students acting the roles of mother, father, and 
♦ daughter are all from Table i. The boy playing the son is from 
Table 2. At the small dinner table set up in the centre of the 
elassroom, the four cMWfcsn are supposed to be sharing with 
each other what they had done during the day**4he father at 
work, the mother at home, and the two children at school. The 
Table 2 boy makes few comments. (In real life he has no father 
and his mother is supported by ADC funds,) The teacher com- 
, ments, *I think we are going t© have to let Milt (Table I) be the 

*"*" new son. Sam, why don't you go and sit down. Milt, you seem to 
be the one who would know what a son is supposed to do at the 
dinner table. You come and take Sam's place.* 12 * 

As Rist observes, with perhaps a hint ©f dryness, in his statement 
on methodology, "the utilization of longitudinal study as a 
research method in a ghetto school will enhance the possibilities of 
gaining further insight into Aechanism of adaptation utilized by 
black youth to what appears to be a basically white, middle-class, 
value oriented institution.'* 

Though no white folks except Rist were present, you better 
believe it. Before thpse children have passed out of Mrs. Caplow's 
hands she has redded them, by a combination of selective inatten- 
tion and sugary insult, to a condition where the Table 1 students do 
all the talking, much of it directed as derogatory comment at the 
students at Tables 2 and 3 for being stupid and dirty. They donot, 
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however, attack one another. But the children at Tables 2 and 3 do, 
calling each other "dumb-dumb" "nigger," and "almondhead." 
When Accessary, Mrs. Caplow reinforces these lessons: 

The children were preparing to go on a fieldltrip to a local dairy. 
The teacher has designated Gregory (Table I) as the 'sheriff 
for the trip, . . . Mrs* Caplow simply watched as dregory 
would walk up to a student and push him back in to line saying, 
*Boy, stand where you suppose to/ Several times he went up to 
students from Table 3, showed them thebadgethattheteaeher 
had given to him and said, 'Teaeher made mo Sheriff ? m 

That's hegemony; and an interesting choice of role-model for a 
black teacher to impose on black children in a border city in the late 
1960s. Yet, sad as it is, this too shall pass. But it didn't. 
The first grade teacher also used a three-table seat assignment; 
* and she, of course, 8id have the record of the kindergarten year to go 
on. "Those children whom she placed at 'Table A 9 had all been 
Table 1 students in kindergarten." No student who hadsatatTable 
2 or 3 in kindergarten was placed at Table A in the first grade. 
Instead, all the students from Table 2 and 3— with one exception— 
wfcre placed together at Table B. Table C was reserved for the 
first-grade teacher's own failures—grade repeaters*=»and for one 
girl from Mrs* Caplow's Table 3 whose low self-esteem had left her 
almost psychotic* 
Precisely the same process continues thereafter.?/ 

Of the original thirty students in kindergarten and eighteen in 
firs t grade, ten students were assigned to the Only second grade 
class in the main building. * . . The teacher In the second 
grade also divided the class into three groups, though she did 
not give them number or letter designations, Rather, she called 
the flrit group the 4 Tigers " The middle group she labeled the 
"Cardinals," while the second-grade repeaters plus several 
new children assigned to the third table were designated by the 
teacher as "Clowns/ 1 ... In the second grade seating 
scheme, no student from the first grade who had not sat at 
Table A was moved "up- ' to the Tigers at the beginning of the 
seeondgrade. All those students who in first grade had been at 
TableBorTabledandretumedtosecOndgradewereplaeedin 
the Cardinal group* The Clowns consisted of six second-grade 
repeaters plus three students who were new to the class. . . . 

By the time the children came to the second grade, their 
seating arrangement appeared to be based not on the teacher's 
expectations of how the child might perform, but rather on the 
basis of past performance of the child, Available to the teacher 
when she formulated the seating groups were grade sheets 
from both kindergarten and first grade* IQ scores from kinder 
gar ten, listing of parental occupations for approximately half 
the class, reading scores from a test given to all students at the 
end of first grade,evaluationsframthespeeeh teacher andalso 
the informal evaluations from both the kindergarten and first- 
grade teaehera 
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the moit important data utilized by the teacher in devising 
mating groups ware the reading scores indicating the perfor- 
mance of the students at thecnd of the first grade* The neeond* 
gradeteacherindicatedthatiheattemptedtodividethegroup* 
primarilyonthebasisoftheseieores, . . . Thecasteeharaeter 
of the reading group* became dear aa the year progressed, in 
that all three groups were readingin different booksanditwas 
school policy that no child could goon to a new^book until the 
previous one had been completed* Thus there was no way for 
the ehildt should hehavedemonstratedcompetenceat a higher 
reading level, to advance, since he had to continue at the pace 
of the rest of his reading group/ The teacher never allowed 
individual reading in order that a child might finish oAooll on 
his own and move ahead. No matter how welt a ehftd in the 
lower reading group* might have read, he was destined t& 
remain in the same reading group, {italics Rist's]. . . Initial 
expeetationsof the kindergarten teaehertwoyearsearlierasto . 
the ability of the child resulted in placement in a reading group, 
whether high or low, from which there appeared to be no 
escape. The child's journey through the early grades of school 
at one reading level and in one social grouping appeared to be 
preordained from the eighth day of kindergarten."* 

« 

Kindergarten, however, lays the foundations of hegemony in ways 
more directly ideological than by the reification of the social-class 
framework. Michael W. Apple, with Nancy King, in the third chap- 
terof hiaoriginal and insighiMtdeotogyand Currisulum superbly 
details the process of socialization in kindergarten: "learning of 
norms and definitions of social interactions." In the kindergarten it 
was observed: 

. . . the children had no part in organizing the classroom 
materials and were relatively impotent to affect the course of 
daily events, . . . The objects in the classroom were attrae- 
ti vely displayed in an apparent invitation for the class to inter- 
act with them. Most of the materials were placed on the floor 
or on shelves within easy reach of the children. However, the 
opportunities to interact with materials in the classroom were 
severely circumscribed. The teacher's organization of time in 
the classroom contradicted the apparent availability of mate- 
rials in the physical setting. During most of tho kindergarten 
session, the children werejtot permitted to handle objects. The 
materials, then, were organized so that the children learned 
restraint; they learned to handle things within easy reach only 
when permitted to do so by the teacher. . * . For example, the 
teacher praised the children for their prompt obedience when, 
being told to do so, they quickly stopped bouncing basketballs 
in the gym; she made no mention of their ballhandling skills. 4 ' 

Apple especially emphasizes the insistence with which the kinder* 
garten distinguishes, and requires the children to distinguish, work 
from play, although they don't get paid for either, WhatI find most 
interesting about this process is the way the school adumbrates the 
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fragmentation of labor in the modern industrial context and the 
corresponding neglect of, or contempt for, craf tmanship as useless 
and irrelevant, and not only with respect to ballhandling: 

The point of work activities was to do them* not necessarily to 
do them well. By the second day- of school, many children*- 
hastily finished their assigned tasks in order to join their 
friends playing with toys. During music, for example, the 
teacher exhorted the children tcr sing loudly. Neither tuneful* : > 
ness* rhy thm, purity of tone no* mood were mentioned to the % 1, 
children or expected of them. It was their enthusiastic and 
lusty participation which was required. Similarity, the teacher 
accepted any child's art project on which sufficient time had 
been spent The assigned tasks ^erecompulsory and identical : % 
and, in accepting all finished products, the teacher often 
accepted poor or shoddy work* The acceptance of such work 
nullified any notion of excellence as an evaluative category. 
* Diligence, perserverance, obedience and participation were 
rewarded. These arecharactemticsofth6Children,notoftheir 
work, tn this way, the notion of excellence was separated from 
that of successful or acceptable work and replaced by the erite* a 
rion of adequate participation. 40 

This unconcern with the excellence of student performance has its 
counterpart in teachers 9 attitudes toward their own work, in the 
nojms of the profession itself* Gerald Grace, in a masterful work 
called Teachers, Ideology and Contwh discusses the evolution and 
development of the British urban public school as the means of 
civilizing and controlling the undersocialized— from the point of 
view of their middle class neighbors and prospective employers— 
an<) unruly children obliged by the industrialization of Britain to 
dwell in unfamiliar and often squalid cities. 1 * Recalling Charles 
Sickens* descriptions of the gradgrinding little private enterprises 
it replaced, one cannot deny the improvement However, the verba- 
tim accounts of dialogue between teachers and students in such 
articles as Viv Furlong'* "Interaction Seta in the Classroom: 
Towards a Study of Pupil Knowledge/' and Martyn Hammersley's 
"The Mobilization of Pupil Attention," certainly raise a question as 
to whether that improvement is as much in the totellectual as in the 
hygienic— mental and physical—level of the dassroom. 1 * In any 
case, Grace* in his study of how^good 0 teachers are defined by their 
administrative sup erordinates in ten British inner*tity sch ool aeon* 
eludes that u few teachers were selected for the quality of their 
pedagogic work as such and very few for introducing significant 
changes in either curriculum or evaluation procedure* . , . " (p, 
1S5); and "In only a minority of the schools was the emphasis in 
typi) (cation of good teachers strongly upon the quality of class- 
room teaching or pedagogic skill as such. . . . "(p. 167; italics in 




both catei Grace'*)* What is demanded and prised is something 
quite different, which Grace notes when The role of the urban 
teacher is first defined, and which has not changed much in £ tac- 
tion, though it has become somewhat less harsh in style; 
In many wayj theWd teacher of the urban working elai* 
epitomizeda*)€iatand€ultumlMUtheii$to^ 
acteristicMofthecla$$ among which the worked- Agataftvola- 
tility and impulsiveness the good teacher counterposed 
iteadiness and perseverance; against religious or political 
enthuaiaims^an ideological Wandnew; againit lawlessness 
and rebellion, an inspiration to retpectebliU^; against native A 
wit and unsocialized intelligence* an embodiment of disci* 
plinedstudy.thsgoodteacheroftheurbanworkmgdattwm 
\ thua, seen to be the effective agent and countervailing infla* 

ence against airarchy in all its formal 

I It is possible, of course, to argue— as most structural functionalist s 
would— that even if all this is true, it does the Schools no discredit. 
The lack of emphasis on excellence often is justified as a means of 
protecting children from feelings of inferiority and the experience 
of failure, at whatever cost to their opportunity to realize the poten- 

• tial they may actually have and to learn something more realistic 
about who they are in the world. At a more sophisticated, or at least 
gophistieal, level one may argue against demanding excellence on 
ideological grounds, i.e., that the standards of excellence are them- 
selves ideologically biased. This is not, however, altogether true. 
Ideological bias does, of course, affect standards of excellence, but 
it is relatively unimportant there if it can be prevented from deci- 
sively influencing decisions about what it is important to be excel- 
lent at Basketball handling may or may not be preferable to 
streetfighting as an item to be included in th£ curriculum, hidden or 
revealed— and that is an ideological decision. But there is no.real 
difficulty in developing and justifying performance standards in 
either activity, quite distinct from the relative value to be assigned 
to each. The same thing can be said of rock music arid^but not 
• versus-ehamber music. Science fiction may or may ftot be a more 
important genre for young people to be taught to appreciate than 
the novel, but Ursula Le Guin, though pretty good, ain't no Dons 
Leasing. Generally speaking, this is a false issue, I think. 

But a more fundamental and troublesome argument— the funda 
mental one for funetionalism— is that, after all, the schools do 
prepare children to accept, function in, andsometimes flourish in 
the society that actually exists, which only the most romantic 
would deny is what they actually need. The schools are what 
society requires; they meet its demands and prepare their pupils to 
do so. I am not impressed by this. As Randall Collins succinctly 
observes in The Credential Society; "The 'system' does not 'need 1 or 
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"demand 9 a certain kind of performance; it 'need*' what it gets, 
because 'it' is nothing more than a slipshod way of talking about 
the way things happen to be at the time. How hard people work, and 
with what dexterity and cleverness, depends on how much other 
people can require them to do and on how much they can dominate 
other people." 2 ® It isn't as simple as that, to be sure— we do all 
possess a degree of free will and autonomy and, like Archimedes, 
could move the earth if we had a place to stand, though this is not 
why his principle is taught in high school. But against the full 
weight of hegemony, major alternatives are unlikely to present 
themselves as possibilities. Rebellion, itself, is channeled and 
molded by hegemony. The climax of Willis 9 Learning to Labour is 
provided by his insight that it is precisely the rebellious loyalty of 
the working class secondary school students who call themselves 
"the lads, 99 their macho and antMntellectualism that develop in 
\ angry reaction to the humiliations of schooling, that tie them most 
firmly in their place and fix them in their station in life."' Their 
employers require neither conformity nor affection of them, just a 
lifestyle and a set of attitudes that will keep them from esc^fuiig or 
tooling up their minds to raise the really threatening qu^tions. 

I had hoped, when I undertook to prepare this paper, to include 
within it some striking comparisons and contrasts between Ameri- 
can and Canadian practice in schooling, andrelate these to cultur- 
al differences, since authority and its symbols are generally far 
more salient in Canada and are accepted with better, if self* 
defeating, grace. But as I thought through this topic I came to 
realize that to expect this difference to be reflected in consistently 
more oppressive school practice would be to mass my central point; 
and, indeed, I know of no evidence that would support such a 
generalization. 

Canadian schools don't have to be more oppressive, because 
Canada, itself, is so much more like a school. Members of Parlia- 
ment are excluded from the Chamber and made, I suppose, to stand 
in the corridor for the day if they coll another member a liar— even 
if the fact that he is one is highly germane to the point at issue. 
Aversion to any possible threat of disorder is so profound that it has> 
so far frustrated any effort to entrench even a minimal Bill of 
Rights in the proposed Canadian Constitution; the provincial pre- 
miers have taken the federal government to court in an effort to 
block the process the Prime Minister has invoked, largely, though 
not solely, because he has refused to delete the very modest and 
conditional charter of rights it would provide. 

Instead, if you live in Canada you settlj^for the tolerance and 
goodwill of authorities who accept tradityrfial limits as a means of 
maintaining their authority but sometimes panic and throw their 
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* weight Abound* at when Tradeau invoked the War Measures Act 
and had neariy 400 people rounded up, none of whom was later 
eharged with an offense, at four o'clock one October morning in 
1970, under the cJauie that gave him power to suppress "appre- 
hended instttt<&tion*° Nobody was shot or even beaten; it*s just a 

4 question of shewing who f s in charge and not lettingthemgetoutof 

• handinthefiritptaee,^ 

Tins is not, perhaps, the year in which to iniwt that American 
society is less -authoritarian and mora Iiberty4oving than 
Canadian-though I think it is, But it is certaini^more anarchio 
and admitsof more variety, whichmeansthattherearemore ways 
of resisting it and more opportunities to do so, American young- 
sters are far less likety than Canadian— though perhaps no longer 
less likely than British— to internalize the commands of "that vast 
intellectual police force* set to watch over . . . their minds;" and 
many classrooms today resemble Matthew Arnold's darkling 
plain, swept by confused alarms of struggle and flight, whereigno* 
rant armies clash by night Arnold's papa would not have permit* 
ted this sort of thing at Rugby. Par more develop a kind of armed 
truce between teacher and students, precisely as Willis and Furlong 
have described. Perhaps few teachers any longer think of them- 
selves as wielding much authority, though thtiy still feel as if they 
need it in order to do their job. And considering what their job is, 
and has been since mass schooling developed, they may be right. 
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